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In China Policies circling the Globe 


Where life hangs by a minded of the importance 
thread and destruction of adequate protective mea- 


threatens at every hand — sures. 


insurance is safeguarding , . . 
Credit executives trained 


in the analysis of conditions 
have every reason to make 
certain that property both 
abroad and at home is se- 
emergency heighten nor- cure from ordinary hazards 
mal hazards, man is re- and possible disaster. 


business property valued in 
the millions. 


When war, strife and 


Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Jusurance Company 


111 William Street 
New York 


OFFICERS 


E. C. Jameson, President 
Lyman Candee, Vice-Pres. W. H. Paulison, Vice-Pree 
J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. & Secy. J. D. Lester, Vice-Pres. 
W. L. Lindsay, Secretary A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 
A. G. Cassin, Asst. Secy. J. L. Hahn, Asst. Secy, — 
M. J. Volkmann, Local Secy. 


Assets as of January Ist, 1927 $71,740,996.88 
Capital 3,500,000.00 
Surplus 25,610,574.98 
All other liabilities 42,630,420.90 





INSURANCE 
AND 
FINANCE 
Wall Street represents the 
greatest investment district in 
all the world. Insurance acts 
in its broad way, to protect 
these investments. Insurance 
Companies through safe un- 
derwriting and _ conservative 
investments entrench them- 
selves with financial strength 
which enables them to aid 
further constructive progress 
and protect the enterprise of 

ommerce and industry. 


he accompanying statement of The Home 

Insurance Company of New York estab- 
ishes its position as a leader among the 
financially sound stock fire insurance com- 
panies 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


as of January 1, 1927 


Cash Capital $18,000,000.00* 
Cash Assets , 91,604,550.41 
Liabilities (except Capital) 51,536,075.74 
Net Surplus re . 22,068,474.67* 
*Surplus as regards Policyholders 40,068,474.67 


THE HOME 'Sxiaxy NEW YORK 
CuHar_es L. Tyner, President 
59 Maiden Lane 
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Mercantile Report on 
We & Company 
T a luncheon to Charles A. 
Lindbergh, attended by three 
thousand New York City business 
men, the toastmaster, Alfred E. Mar- 
ling, Past-President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New 
York, announced that he sent to the 
“Brad-Dun Company for a mercan- 
tile report on the firm called “We.” 
He then read the following report: 
“A partnership of strong but recent 
standing. Two partners, both much 
on the job. Senior a leader and a 





great expert, though junior fills an 
important place. Concern well 
known in Europe, and becoming bet- 
ter known here. Has great future. 
Stands high with manutacturers and 
distributors. 

“Their largest debtor is the world 
and the people thereof who confess 
that they cannot pay, creditors be- 
ing easy and generous. 

“Capital and surplus, ample and 
growing. Consists mainly of char- 
acter and capacity. You can trust 
the concern implicitly and sell them 
without fear. You cannot buy 
them.” 


roose| |-P ear) 


“Business Service” 





HEN you are trying to help your customer 
to better merchandising methods let us work 


with you on the job. 


Your slow-pay customer lacks control of something. 
There are &2Pu=™ accounting forms he can undef- 
stand which will give him that control. 


Whether it is merchandise, costs, cash or accounts 
receivable—buying, selling, payroll or collecting to 
be controlled—there is an ==/Pm==™ loose leaf form 


that will do the job. 


Our practical accounting men—men who understand 
accounting problems—have designed forms that really 
meet the dealer’s requirements. These men are at 
your service at all times. Let them help you build valu- 
able accounts through an intelligent “Credit Service.” 


See Your Stationer 
or “Use the Goupon! 














IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING Co. 


546 W. Monroe 
CHICAGO 


I am interested in loose leaf records for_. 


My stationer is - 


Street 


, ; 
wn writtia to adie. tisers. p ease 


8th & Locust 
KANSAS CITY 


321 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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Finishes the Job 


A CORRESPONDENT of th C 
Crepit MONTHLY sugges 0. 
that an honorary membership be Lexingt« 
conferred by the National Assogjg.  MoNTH! 
tion of Credit Men on Captain € R porting | 
Wassell, assigned in 1925 to exam. § he suspé 
ine officers of the Missouri Nationg § ate, L- 
Guard, who showed special ability jn § dated E 
judging character—one of the mogt “T he 
important qualifications that credit # that I : 
managers must possess. inclosins 
It was Captain Wassell who, in please S 
December, 1925, turned in a report “T an 
on Charles A. Lindbergh to the ef- any mo 
fect that “he will successtully com § to coll 
plete anything that he. undertakes.” money | 
Captain \assell’s recommendation “My 
said, “He is a man of good moral § ible, al 
habits and regular in all usiness I can h 
transactions. Honest, energetic, de . 

Re “i send y' 
pendable. .\mbitious, hardworking, when | 


intelligent.” It described Lindbergh 
as “purposeful, quick of reaction, 
alert, congenial, intelligent, and con 
scientious and efficient in the 


in June 
that tir 
Bristol 


: ons ed Met | heap o 
formance of his duties. “yy 
N. A. C. M. Declaration | check 
F and when Charles A. Lindbergh | but it 
I associates himself directly with to put 
American business, he may re-read did ne 
with special interest the following | ‘Pt 
declaration enthusiastically adopted the va 
at the 32nd Annual Convention of the had tc 
N. A. C. M. at Louisville last month: | W& © 
“The National Association of garage 
Credit Men in Convention is de- over | 
lighted to recognize with pro- well a 
found admiration the great ad- wan 
venture which, by the daring “T 
and skill of an American youth, in the 
has bound Europe and_ the to col 
United States through the chan- today 
nels of the air. and 
“The significance of this, suc- costs 
cessful exploit cannot be esti- junky 
mated in this generation, and the ti 
joining in the adulation of the lege | 
world for this intrepid repre- fj 
sentative of the American spirit, 4 ] but t 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, trip 1 
this Convention offers him its her 
warmest congratulations and think 
gt od wishes. go b 
“The Executive Manager is¢ hous 
directed to convey this expres- takir 
sion of the Convention to Col- ting 
onel Lindbergh.at an opportune any. 
moment and, furthermore, to fina 
express its sincere esteem for that 
the mother whose spirit is so and 
clearly reflected in the spirit of be p 
her son. America has every oi 
reason to be greatly proud of harc 


both.” 
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The Poor Farmer 

C. ATKINSON, of the Van 
O. Deren Hardware Company, 
Lexington, Ky., sends to the CrepIT 
MonTHLY a letter, just received pur- 
porting to be from a customer, which 
he suspects is the work of an associ- 
ate, L. S. Harbaugh. The letter, 
dated Evrilittletown, Ky., reads: 


“I have your statement showing 
that I owe you $769.80, and I am 
inclosing a check for $5.00 for which 
please send me receipt. 


“J am sorry that | cannot pay you 
any more at present, as I am unable 
to collect from my customers as 
money is so scarce right now. 

“My own living expenses are ter- 
rible, and with my store and my farm 
[can hardly get along. I will try to 
send you another payment of $5.00 
when I sell my hay which should be 
in June. I cannot pay you more at 
that time for my daughter finishes at 
Bristol this year, and that costs a 
heap of money. 

“I thought I could send you a 
check when I got my tobacco money, 
but it took all 1 could rake and scrape 
to put in the Delco lights, as my wife 
did not have electricity to run the 
separator, the sewing machine and 
the vacuum cleaner. Then, too, we 
had to build a shed for the Ford so 
we could put the new Cadillac in the 
garage, and build a concrete bridge 
over the brook in our front lot, as 
well as a new road, so we could get 
in and out better. 

“I can’t send you the corn money 
in the fall, because my son is going 
to college and although the lads of 
today are very economical about hats 
and garters, still a coon skin coat 
costs the old man a lot and even 
junkyard Fords come rather high by 
the time they are decorated for col- 
lege use. 


“I might send you the hog money 
but the missus and I have planned a 
trip to Niagara in the fall, and after 
her working hard all these years I 
think she deserves a trip. We can't 
go before fall for she is having the 
house re-decorated and re-furnished, 
taking out all the red plush and put- 
ting in overstuffed cane and mahog- 
any. This is a terrible strain on my 
finances, especially as the new well 
that we needed closer to’the house, 
and the new up-to-date barn have to 
be paid for. 

“All the farmers here are in a 
hard place financially, with strawber- 
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ries at this season 75 cents a quart 
and the price of gasoliné as it is. 
Then, too, there is an epidemic 
among the married women to have 
their plain gold wedding rings plat- 
anized and set with diamonds and 





everybody is having their tonsils and 
teeth removed. 

“Maybe next year things will look 
brighter, and I can pay you what I 
owe you, but right now things look 
mightly black for us farmers.” 





This merchant asks you for credit— 


should you grant it? 


N what do you now base your 
grant of credit to new applicants? 
The old system of writing to the ap- 
plicant’s references; of reports based 
on: information given by one or 
two individuals? Such information 
may be biased and misleading. A 
financial statement may indicate 
strength, but unless your applicant’s 
method of payment in the past 
shows such strength put to actual use, 
of what avail is it? Such recommen- 
dations originating from one or two 
sources are not true facts concerning 
the firm’s past business practices. 
What you need to properly diag- 
nose the case is a complete survey of 
all FACTS, particularly the record 
of payment in the past, not with one 
or two firms, but many, in all lines of 
business. 


Credit Interchange Bureau reports 
are a comprehensive survey of a mer- 
chant’s past credit record. . The kind 
of merchandise bought, the number 
of years sold, the highest credit, 
amount owed and past due, and the 
methods of meeting his obligations 
for many years past. 


With these complete FACTS con- 
cerning your new customer’s past 
credit record at your disposal, you 
can make an intelligent decision. 
You can approve or decline the ac- 
count and your decision has been 
reached only after you have had the 
complete record of your new buyer 
presented to you. 


For, after all, facts are the only 
basis on which to do business. 


CENTRAL CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU 


National Association of Credit Men 


The central clearing office for the sixty-five local 
units affiliated in the National Cleagance System 


New York 


Chicago 
1 Park Ave. 


33 S. Clark St. 


St. Louis 
510 Locust St. 


San Francisco 
601 Wells Fargo Bldg. 


Or phone or write your nearest local Association for full particulars. 
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Chopping Wood With a Violin 


ak 
my 


“U SING a violin to chop wood is no more foolish than permitting 
some of the misfits that so-called managers are guilty of in 
their departments,” said the Vice President in charge of credits. “I 
have seen men, who could not overcome their dread of meeting 
strangers, struggle along for years trying to sell goods on the road, 
and I remember one first-class salesman who had wasted a long time 
trying to get ahead as a bookkeeper. | 


“In the old days of the theatrical stock companies, every player was 
expected to play almost any part. This was doubtless valuable as 
experience, but it was hard on the audience. Nowadays the casting of 
a play is done largely according to type. If there is a fat boy part, vou 
hire a fat young actor and do not require some thin old man to manu- 
facture the required physical characteristics.” 


“Yes, but how about the advice we get so much of to keep up the 
training of all of our subordinates?” inquired the Sales Manager. 
‘Sometimes I think I am running a kindergarten.” 


“Of course, we have got to keep on training everyone capable of 
taking training. We ourselves have our right-hand men ready to step 
into our places and enable us to move upward,—and so on all the way. 
down the line. But what I object to is wasting everyone’s time in trying 
to train a man for one kind of work when he is far better fitted to go 
ahead in a different kind of work. Every man or woman worth keeping 
in an organization at all has some aptitude for a certain line of work, 
and it is up to us to discover this aptitude and build on it.” 


RP Gilsian. 








ORGERY of the 

maker’s name on a 

check, or forgery of 
the endorsement, are ever- 
present hazards of serious 
loss. 


Check losses in this coun- 
try exceed $100,000,000 year- 
ly—and losses from forgeries 
contribute in no small mea- 
sure to this staggering total. 


Check - writing machines 
and safety paper have largely 
reduced losses from raising 
or altering. But in the nature 
of things they cannot remove 
the forgery hazard. 


Even the most carefully 
protected check has these two 
vulnerable points. 


Nhe METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NY. 
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The one sure 
protection — 
the only abso- 
lute protection 
—is insurance. 


And note this: the Check 
Alteration and Forgery poli- 
cy issued by The Metropoli- 
tan Casualty Insurance Co. 
allows you liberal discounts 
from the premium rate if you 
use check-writing machines 
and safety papers. 


These substantial discounts 
bring Complete Check Pro- 
tection within easy reach of 
everyone who needs this im- 
portant protection — and 
few indeed do not. 


Ask the Metro Agent. 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE. PRES. 


CHARTERED 
1874 


HOME OFFICE 
SS FIFTH AVE. 
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OP! Pop! Bang! S-s-zzt! 
P Pop! pop! “Hey, Skinny! 
C’mon over. Hurrah!” 

The Credit Manager turns sleep- 
ily on his pillow and looks at his 
watch. Half-past six, on the morn- 
ing of July Fourth. Does he jump 
from his bed and 
Jean out the window 
to yell, “That’s fine, 
boys. I am glad to 
hear you celebrating 
the glorious Day of 
our Independence?” 
Not likely. He growls 
and mumbles, 
“What’s the use of 
a holiday if a man’s 
got to be waked up 
atthisunearthly 
hour of the morning. 
Why couldn’t those 
kids wait until noon 
anyway? The Dec- 
laration of Independ- 
ence wasn’t written 
before breakfast.” 

At least, the credit 
manager who doesn't 
live in New York or 
who is not connected 
with a_ fireworks 
house may be ex- 
pected to begin the 
Fourth of July with 
such an experience. 
In New York City, not a firecracker 
can be fired even in patriotism’s 
cause, 

Books and apples and Old Homes 
all have a week allotted to them, but 
fireworks can actually claim only one 
day as their own, and this at the 
time when most other businesses. 
with the exception of cold drinks and 





ers’ Convention in 1923 at Washington, D. C. 
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Credit in Fireworks Trade 


Terms and Collection Methods Described 


By Eleanor Boykin 


automobile tires, are slowing up in 
order that the heat and vacations may 
have full sway. The South helps to 
break the one-day curse, however, 
for in that section of our common- 
wealth Christmas Day is observed 
with firecrackers (among other 





This striking effect of fireworks against a dark sky was produced at the Shrin- 


can be seen at the right. 


things), and’ Independence Day is 
recognized only as official Barbecue 
Day. The spread of the county fair 
with a final climax of display fire- 
works has also made possible an ex- 
tension of the fireworks season, 
though the “cream of the business” 
still rises and will continue to rise 
with the festive spirit of the 


The Washington Monument 


No. 7 


Fourth of July celebration. 

The eastern wholesale distribution 
of fireworks, flags and lanterns, 
which always chum along together, 
is almost entirely concentrated in one 
block of New York City, that block 
which flanks the Woolworth Build- 
ing on its left side 
and is called Park 
Place. Hither, in 
January and _ the 
months following, 
flock the small deal- 
ers, who supply the 
Nation with its ex- 
plosive diversions, 
seeking credit for 
their July stock. And 
to this block, in the 
first three days of 
July, come the con- 
sumers who buy for 
cash and take their 
packages to the sub- 
urbs to burn them up. 

One of the large 
exclusive fireworks 
manufacturers is the 
International F ir e- 
works Company, 
Ine, of which 
Charles A. Rodgers 
is the manager and 
grantor of credits. 
Asked for some ac- 
count of how credits 
are handled.in the fireworks indus- 
try, Mr. Rodgers ‘said. 

“Orders for fireworks are ordi- 


narily taken about nine months in 
advance of the day on which they are 
fired; that is to say, salesmen begin 
their rounds in October and Novem- 
ber for the Fourth of July trade. 
Shipments are made from six months 
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to one month in advance according 
to distance and the buyers’ prefer- 
ences, but the one immovable date is 
the maturity date for bills. 
July 5 for the dealer and July 10 for 
the jobbers. 

“That is to say, we sell fireworks 
on the principle that they are to be 
paid for with fireworks money. We 
accept an order from our credit cus- 
temers in good faith, manufacture 
whatever is called for, ship the goods 
to suit the convenience of the jobber 
or dealer as the case may be, with- 
out asking him to pay us out of prof- 
its on cigars or toys; but when he las 
cashed in on his Fourth of July sales, 
we expect our share of that cash— 
pronto. Every bil is due the morn- 
ing after the big day is over, and if 
it is not paid within a few days, we 
begin a series of reminders. Since 
the jobbers have first to collect from 
the dealers before they have their 


This is ~ 


money in hand, we allow them five 
days longer to have their checks in 
our office. 

“The chief difficulty we have to 
contend with is that when the cigar 
store dealer or the proprietor of the 
toy and novelty store sees his cash 
register full of bills and silver at clos- 
ing time on July third, he may say to 
himself, ‘I’d better pay up some of 
the tobacco company’s back bills and 
hold off the fireworks company for 
a while. I’ve got to keep on ordering 
cigars and cigarettes, but I won’t need 
to buy any more fireworks for a long 
time. 

“Of course, this is unfair and un- 
ethical, the more so because there is 
an excellent profit for the dealer in 
fireworks. With a good location and 


trade he sells out his line with virtu- 
ally no sales effort owing to the spirit 
of the occasion, and he does not have 
the usual price-cutting competition 
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that reduces his profit on less seg. 
sonal goods. So we feel that we haye 
a right to ask for prompt settlement 
regardless of the dealer’s situation as 
to other creditors. 


Insist on Promptness 


“We know, too, that the longer we 
wait the harder time we shall haye 
collecting. That is why we lose no 
time in following up delinquents, 
We are doing it more closely than 
ever, because for some reason collec. 
tions have been slower the past year 
or so than previously. This is not 
because of any falling-off in the fire. 
works trade, though it may be due to 
an over-expansion in other lines car- 
ried by the man who sells fireworks, 

“Since we are not commission 
merchants but manufacturers, we do 
not sell on consignment and do not 
take back goods which are unsold 


(Continued on page 27) 


A Greeting from President Gruen 


yr my election as President of the National Association of Credit Men at Louisville, and, 
in accepting this office, I stated that this work was of such great importance and covered 
such a vast territory, that it was impossible for any one man to do it full justice, therefore it was 
necessary to enlist the services of the members generally, and I appeal for that co-operation. 

It is true, we have as Executive Manager a man of wonderful capabilities, who has brought 


the Association to great heights. 
are doing a fine piece of work and are functioning splendidly. 


We also have a national staff in the various departments, who 
In the three Divisional Offices 


there is set up a group of willing workers and efficient, capable employees. They all assure me they 
are willing to do everything in their power to broaden the effectiveness for development and stabil- 
ization of business in general, yet without the friendly and hearty co-operation of the membership 
generally, a great deal of their good work comes to naught. 

Because of the fact that our Association is owned and operated primarily by its members, they 
should take an active interest in it, for it is their own institution—they are the stockholders. 

My observation has been that members, when appealed to, generaliy come through in fine 
shape. Such work as the building up of the membership, the explaining and broadening of the ser- 
vice of the Interchange Department can be developed only by the members themselves, that is not 
the function of the regular employees of the Association. The Adjustment Bureaus will only 
develop in strength and value in proportion to their use by the members. This is like- 
wise true of other important activities of the Association,—Publications, our National In- 
stitute of Credit, and Foreign Interchange. I hope to see the day when all the various units just 
mentioned will have the proper financial support similar to our Credit Protection Department, 
which, we all agree, is doing a fine piece of work and has brought added laurels to the Associa- 
tion’s prestige. F 

I repeat that this is not a one man job, nor is it the work of the officers or directors alone, 
nor can the various members of the staff do it alone. We must all do our part, and I feel sure 
the great majority will willingly do so. 

: My kindest greetings to all. 
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GEORGE J. GRUEN 


President, 1927-28, National Association of Credit Men 


AVING served two years as Vice-President of the National Association of Credit Men, George J. 

Gruen, President of the Gruen Watch Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, was elected President at the Thirty- 
Second Annual Convention. He has been an active worker in the National and the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciations for many years. Upon his election, he expressed to the Convention at Louisville his convic- 
tion that the three great service departments of the Association,—Interchange, Adjustments, and Credit 
Protection should have further control by the National organization. 
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J. Frank Woop 
Richmond 


After attending Richmond College, J. 
Frank Wood started his business career 
in the banking business and later was in 
the mercantile agency service. For the 
past ten years he has been Treasurer and 
Credit Manager of the Richmond Dry 
Goods Co., Richmond. Active in the Rich- 
mond Association, he has served as its pres- 
ident and has been chairman of several 
National Association committees. For the 
third time he was elected Vice-President 
of the National Association last month at 
the Louisville Convention. 


J. Franx Woop, Vice-Pres. 
Richmond Dry Goods Co. 
Richmond 


J. Harry Trecor, Exec. Mgr: Sec. and Treasurer 


J. H. Scares 
Louisville 


After six years in the sales department 
of the Belknap Hardware & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Louisville, J. H. Scales entered 
the Credit Department in 1901. He has 
held successively the position of Assistant 
Treasurer, Treasurer and is now Vice- 
President of the company. He served two 
terms as Director of the National Asso- 
ciation, has been Chairman of the National 
Membership Committee, and a member of 
the National Bankruptcy Committee. He 
was for two terms president of the Louis- 
ville Association of Credit Men. 


Officers 


Gerorce J. Gruen, President 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati 


J. H. Scares, Vice-Pres. 
Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co. 


Louisville 


One Park Avenue 
New York 


F. B. Arwoop 
Forman, Ford & Co. 
Minneapolis 
Joun T. Brown, Jr. _ 
Hajoca Corporation 
Philadelphia 
H. C. Burke, Jr. 
Continental National Bank 
Fort Worth 
Hersert E, CHOATE 
Choate Investment Co. 
Atlanta 
Grorce J. CLAUTICE 
Lyon Conklin & Co. 


R. B. Comstock 
Tolerton & Warfield Co. 
Sioux City 


Baltimore 


I. B. Davies 
Bradley Knitting Co. 
Delavan, Wis. 
O. T. Erickson 
Carter’s Ink Company 


Boston 


Directors 
WILLIAM FRASER 
J. P. Stevens, & Co. st 
23 Thomas. St. 


. ac New-York 
R. T. GRAHAM 
Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co. 
Pittsburgh 
GrorGeE GRUNDMANN 
Albert Mackie Co. 


W. C. Hanson 
E. G. Schafer Co. 


H. H. Hermann 
The Kawneer Company 


New Orleans 
Washington 


Niles 
I, F. Hoyt 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


H. M. Hurp 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
Youngstown 
E, L. Ipe 


Kellaway-Ide Co. 


Rochester 


Los Angeles 


Frank D. Rocx 
Denver 


Elected Vice-President of the National 
Association of Credit Men for the firs 
time in 1925, Frank D. Rock of Armour§ 
Co., Denver, was chosen for the third tim 
at the Louisville convention last month 
During the past two years, he has 
many official visits to Credit Men’s Ass 
ciations in the Western Division. Mem 
bers of the credit fraternity who seek hi 
counsel draw upon his experience of mor 
than twenty-five years in credit work with 
Armour & Co. and his long experience 3 
a leader in the credit fraternity. 


Frank D. Rock, Vice-Pres. 
Armour & Co. 
Denver 


RopMAN Gixper, Asst. Treas. 
One Park Avenue 


New York 


J. D. Karex 
Michigan Chair Co. 


Ernest I. Kircup 
Davol Rubber Co. ; 
Providence 
C. P. Kine 
A. M. Castle & Co. 
Seattle 
Cras. H. Merrie 
Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson 


W. E. Tariton 
Central Shoe Co. 


F. S. WiALDEN 
Strevell-Paterson Hardware Co. 
Salt Lake Ci) 
LAWRENCE WHITTY 
E. V. Price & Co. 


L. W. Younc 
The Stanley Works 
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LTHOUGH every day of the 

Thirty-Second Annual Convention 

of the National Association of 

Credit Men was crowded with ef- 
fective work, the Louisville hosts of the 
Convention in June were able to organize 
a number of especially delightful enter- 
tainment sessions. One of these was the 
afternoon at Churchill Downs on June 8, 
the high spot of which was “The Credit 
Men's Derby.” The five horses which 
started were named Tregoe, Pouch, Gruen, 
Sales, Moran, and the jockeys were desig- 
mted as J. F. O’Keefe, Dan Cauley, M. E. 
Garrison, Orville Livingston and R. M. 
Byland. 

To the astonishment of the thousands of 
credit men and women in the famous 
grand-stand, the horse temporarily known 
as Tregoe won the race as is shown in the 
picture at the top of this page. 


A Complete Success 


The Convention was generally adjudged 
an outstanding success by those who at- 
tended it and Harry G. Evans, head of the 
Louisville Convention & Publicity League 
(who ought to know!) says that he “has 
never seen a convention conducted more 
smoothly. From our viewpoint it was a 
complete success and I hope that the of- 
feers of the National Association feel the 
same way about it.” 

Several of the features of this epochal 
convention are covered in this issue of the 
Cxrr MonrHty, but the complete history 
will soon appear in book form under the 
title “Proceedings of the Thirty-Second 
Annual Convention.” 


Uncle Sam’s Greetings 


Secretaries Herbert Hoover and Andrew 
W. Mellon sent special messages of com- 
mendation and congratulation to the Asso- 
cation on the occasion of its Thirty-Second 
Convention. 


Louisville Gift to Tregoe 


Towards the close of the first session of 
Convention, as the Executive Man- 
‘ger was about to make his address,—part 
oi which appears under the Credoscope 
Chictp ng in this issue of the Creprr 
Moxtuty—Chairman J. H. Scales of the 


Convention Committee was recognized and 
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“Mr. PRESIDENT AND FRIENDS :—You 
have been told that our Local Association, 
our City and our State bid you welcome 
on this occasion. There is nothing that I 
could add to what has been said, except to 
call attention to the fact that this coming 
together is something more than a mere 
Convention. It is the ‘twenty-fifth anni- 
versary’ of one of the most important 
events in the history of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. It is fitting that 
the event should be celebrated in Louis- 
ville, for it was in this city that the event 
occurred, 

“Tt also is a happy coincidence that the 
period of celebration is twenty-five years, 
which caused us to suggest that this gath- 
ering be known as the ‘Silver Anniversary’ 
and we hope this name will be the motif 
or dominant thought throughout the Con- 
vention, 

“To make the occasion complete there 
is the added coincidence that the chief fig- 
ure or leading character in that event of 
twenty-five years ago is likewise the lead- 
ing character in the celebration here today. 
And so I would like to say to this leading 
character, no other than our own 
friend, Harry Tregoe, that the Louisville 
Credit Men’s Association, mindful of these 
two events twenty-five years apart, and 
feeling honored, Sir, by your presence here 
today, and the presence of this vast con- 
course of friends, desires at this time to 
present you with a token as an expression 
of our appreciation for the splendid ser- 
vice you have rendered and the inspiration 
you have given us, and further, as an ex- 
pression of our love and esteem for you. 

“You hold a place in our hearts that is 
peculiarly dear, for while we realize that 
others have wrought faithfully and well in 
laying the foundation and building the su- 
perstructure of this great Association, you 
have been to it what the Apostle Paul was 
to the Christian Religion, it remained for 
you to demonstrate that it is a vital force 
and that it has a soul. 

“It seemed to us that only a gift of 
silver would be appropriate and that it 
would be even more appropriate to select 
something from the work of an old master. 
With that objective we were fortunate in 
being able to find some old pieces made by 
a famous silversmith of the early Georgian 
period,—something that is not being repro- 
duced, emblematic of vorr personslity: 


ae The finish of the race, with the bay colt “Tregoe” in the lead. 


Bay Colt Tregoe Wins 


IN. A.C. M. Convention’s Afternoon at Churchill Downs 


something that has endured through the 
centuries, typifying your influence, that will 
continue to live in this Association long 
after you have ceased to serve it; some- 
thing that was handed down through gen- 
erations of one family and we hope will be 
passed on to your posterity and cherished 
by them as indisputable evidence of the 
esteem and favor in which you were held 
by your contemporaries, 

“And so, my friend, with this thought, 
I have the honor, and it is indeed a pleas- 
ure to present this gift on behalf of the 
Louisville Credit Men’s Association. 

“Before showing it to you I wish to say 
just a few words concerning it. It is mod- 
est and unassuming, just like you. It con- 
sists of three pieces, the central one carries 
with it the suggestion and the hope of 
‘plenty.’ As you and I are not so well 
versed in such things, I will explain, as I 
am reliably informed, that the pieces on 
either side, once upon a time, were officially 
known as wine coolers. Whether they are 
intended to remind you of the temptation 
that was set before you by Dick Hanlon 
with his mint julep at the Pendennis Club 
twenty-five years ago I am not able to say; 
but when you have relinquished your active 
service for this Association, and will be 
spending part of your time in California 
amid sunshine and flowers, allow me to 
suggest that if you can find no other use 
for them, just fill them with flowers, place 
them near you as you sit before the bowl 
of plenty and remember that they all ex- 
press in a feeble way the good wishes of 
friends who love you and will love you to 
the end.” 


A Convention Feature 


Appreciation of the exhibit set up each 
year in connection with the Annual Con- 
vention was expressed in this declaration, 
adopted by the delegates assembled: 

“It is the sense of this convention that 
the exhibit organized each year for adver- 
tisers in the Creprr MonrTuty is a con- 
vention feature of great value to the dele- 
gates, and one that should be continued 
and developed. 

“This year the exhibit is particularly 
well arranged and provides a convenient 
method for the delegates to bring them- 
selves up to date on various devices and 
services that are available for credit de- 
partments.” 


Law Ready to Aid Credit 


And Prosperity Depends on Sound Credit System | 


HE Honorable Marcus Kava- 

nagh, of Chicago, Judge of 

the Superior Court of Cook 
County, told the credit executives at- 
tending the 32nd Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men last month at Louisville, that the 
most sutcessful lawyer today is the 
competent attorney who is also a good 
business man. 

“It is often said that the law is be- 
coming more and more commercial- 
ized,” Judge Kavanagh said. “In 
view of the close interlocking of the 
law with business, it is inevitable that 
the expert who knows the law and 
who understands the operation of its 
machinery, must become a close ally 
of the business man. 

“All over the country it is a mark 
of success for a lawyer to be called 


© Paul Stone-Raymor, Ltd. 
Hon. Marcus KAVANAGH 
Judge of the Superior Court of Cook County, Chicago. 







from his practice and entrusted with 
the management of a railroad, a bank, 
a great factory or a great mercantile 
establishment. 

“It is true that the business man 
who frequently needs the law is not 
a good business man; but the sword 
of the law must always hang above 
his desk. Its hilt must be ready to be 
grasped, but the blade should stay in 
the scabbard. 

“The chief aid of the lawyer to the 
business man is his service in keeping 
his client out of the law. 


Simplification of Commercial 
Law 
Speaking of the need for changes 
in the law, Judge Kavanagh said: 
“No one, of course, can be as much 
interested in a simplified system of 
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civil procedure in the courts as is the 
credit manager. The soundness gj N 
commercial : credit. ‘might almost }. f 
said to mark. the extent of a natiogs 


advancement. Therefore, a scientife— Unite 
and general system of credit const. em 1 
tutes a most important aid to nationg§ 1927 
progress and prosperity. However § social 
no system of credit can work suctess.) in Je 
fully unless the power of the lawish jess 
ready to hand. crim 

“The wider the business becomes tion 
the more its affairs need the protec.) order 


tion of swift and certain laws. When} “T 
the obligations of contracts are not 
rigidly and quickly enforced, whey 
a dishonest debtor may shirk and de} 
lay, or easily escape these obligations 
credits necessarily become short, and 
profits mount in order to cover the 
risk. Commerce goes haltingly op 
crutches. 
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“Education, charity, benevolence, 
comfort, freedom, even the churches 
lean on commerce, so the progress of 
a community or a state is regulated 
by the credits of business and the 
kinds of laws which will influence 
these credits. The prosperity of 
every commercial house lifts every 
other establishment. It even help 
competitors. 

“The duty of the lawyer to bus- 
ness demands that he make easy and 
simple the procedure of courts so that 
the hearing of any claim and a final 
decision can speedily be reached, and, 
that afterward, the execution of the 
court’s judgment may be sure, quick 
and effective. 

“Such changes can seldom be pro 
cured in any legislature by the infit 
ence of the bar associations alone 
Every business organization will have 
to take a hand. It will be necessary 
to appoint committees of business 
men who will join with the leaders of 
the bar in this work and actually 
engage in its construction.” 


the 


. : iste 
“No lawyer has a right to pros 


cute or defend a cause which he 


lieves to be unjust. A man has@ “ 
good a right to hire me to go imtoa@ ‘ 

; co 
store and steal for him as he hast ps 
hire me to go into court and lie for i 


him. The lawyer who wins a case lt 
believes he should have lost, and who 
thus takes money unjustly from his 
adversary, has stolen money.” 
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Credit Men as Jurors 


An Aid in Prosecuting Credit Crooks 


from the judicial standpoint, 

Judge John C. Knox, of the 
United States District Court, South- 
em District of New York, told the 
1927 convention of the National As- 
sciation of Credit Men at Louisville 
in June that the assistance of busi- 
ness men as, jurors, in both civil and 
criminal cases involving the protec- 
tion of credit is vitally necessary in 
order to curb the commercial crook. 

“The prosecution of commercial 
crime would be made much more effi- 
cient if credit managers and other 
business men would come into court 
and serve as jurors,” Judge Knox 
sid. “We judges want jurors who 
know and who understand business, 
who by training and equipment are 
competent to do justice both to the 
Government and to the defendant. 

“The methods by which modern 
business is transacted are intricate. 
To comprehend their intricacies and 
to appreciate their significance, men 
must have business training. In an 
involved bankruptcy case a jury of 
business men is vitally necessary. 

“Yet the men who are best quali- 
fied to serve, ask to be excused; and 
too frequently, I fear, the judge, tired 
and weary of continual insistence 
upon a citizen’s performance of his 
duty, excuses the competent business 
men jurors and permits the shipping 
clerk, the taxi driver and the business 
failure to try the case. The result 
isoften unsatisfactory. 

“It is true that the court has the 
power to refuse to excuse a juror who 
fails to present sufficient reason for 
not serving. But in forcing a man to 
setve against his will, the court runs 
the danger of getting a juror who, 
through pique, temper or disappoint- 
ment, is wholly disqualified to render 
the justice he is supposed to admin- 
ister. 

“There is no desire on my part to 
cast aspersion on the honesty and in- 
tegrity of the jurors who do sit in 
court. But in many instances they do 
hot get a correct perspective of what 
is shown by the evidence. 

“It is the duty of business men, as 
well as of prosecutors and judges, to 
see that the protection which the law 
8 supposed to secure is made ade- 


[' an address on commercial crime 


quate and complete. The high grade 
men of the community who fail to 
serve as jurors will find themselves 
and their business the most direct 
sufferers.” 


Releasing Commercial 
Crooks 


Speaking of the readiness with 
which business men endorse the appli- 
cztion of commercial crooks for re- 
lease from imprisonment, Judge 
Knox said: 

“I know very well that business 
considerations are responsible for a 
considerable amount of give and take 
among business men. Nevertheless, 
when a crooked business man is 
caught with the goods, when he has 
had fair trial, when he has been con- 


© Underwood & Uiderweed. 
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victed and sentenced, he should, I 
think, serve the sentence imposed by 
the court except in most extenuating 
circumstances. 


“A burnt child avoids the fire. As 
much may be said of those who wit- 
nessed the infliction of the burn. 


“If you wish the courts to co-op- 
erate with you in the maintenance of 
business morality and honesty, it is 
my suggestion that you will do well 
to think twice before you walk out 
on the courts. But whatever you do, 
of this you may be assured: that the 
judges of the courts, to the best of 
their ability, will earnestly strive to 
hold the scales of justice in even bal- 
ance, and to administer the law fairly 
and honorably, irrespective of 
whether it brings praise or blame.” 
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A Look Forward 


HE pathway which the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 


Men has trod in the past 
thirty-one years has mounted grad- 
ually until from the present altitude 
its progress can be traced. We can 
discern how the Association, among 
other services to American commerce, 
promoted the idea of co-operation 
among creditors, labored consistently 
for the National Bankruptcy Law 
and the Federal Reserve Law, carried 
on a steady campaign of education 
through its publications and its Edu- 
cational Department, set up a mecha- 
nism for the interchange of credit 
information, founded a foreign credit 
interchange bureau, established bu- 
reaus for the economic handling of 
embarrassed estates, and raised a 
great fund for the suppression of 
commercial crime. 

The Association has in the past a 
history that challenges our pride, that 
fills us with profound gratitude to the 
pioneers who blazed the trail and 
made the Association possible. 

With the Federal Reserve Act as 
a finishing touch to our credit ma- 
chine, the Nation was able to go with- 
out fear through the stress of the war 
period, to bear the heavy load of post- 
war deflation without a panic, and 
find always sufficient credit available 
for legitimate business. 


Note the place where the idea arose 
of substituting for direct Credit In- 























































































very burdensome, a uséful machinery 
for gathering together \ledger expe- 
riences and culling information from 
the active markets witha closeness 
and completeness unobtainable by in- 
dividual effort. That was a happy 
thought, to substitute economy for 








terchange, that had been growing’ 
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uneconomy, conservation of time for 
waste of time, and completeness of 
clearance for incompleteness. 

Then came the inspiration of in- 
stalling a credit service that would 
insure economy and dispatch in the 
treatment of business enterprises that 
had gone upon the rocks. Our pre- 
decessors discovered that in these 
calamities the individual creditor can 
do but little. They learned that, act- 
ing together, through the medium of 
a well organized bureau, rehabilita- 
tions were often possible, and, where 
impossible, assets could be liquidated 
with dispatch and larger returns 
given to creditors and more protec- 
tion to debtors than was possible in 
the haphazard treatment of financial- 
ly broken down businesses. The Ad- 
justment Bureau represented a 
growth in the movement true in every 
way to the traditions of our pioneers. 


What has the Association stood for 
in the business world but to assist in 
creating quality credits and protecting 
credit intercourse against dishonesty 
and crookedness? Into the pathway 
of the Association’s progress there 
had surged many elements, born of 
our rapidly increasing commerce and 
the newer and bigger credit problems 
that attended this increase. As the 
pathway lengthened in its ascent there 
were newer and bigger difficulties to 
contend with ; and some consternation 
was discernible when banditry in 
credit transactions was exacting a 
heavy toll and was causing too large 
a proportion of the annual credit 
waste. A situation like this chal- 
lenged the Association’s vigor and its 
traditions. It had been set to meet 
such situations valiantly. Therefore, 
picking up the gauntlet and deter- 
mined to fight every inch of the way, 
the Association asked in 1925 for a 
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large Fund with which to suppres 2 
commercial crime. Its appeal was mep "™ 
with a hearty response. Not all thy A 
was asked for has yet been given, by and 
enough was contributed to set up; dul 
virile Department, to bring withingg “™ 
circle a corps of competent inyesj_ “*! 
gators under admirable direction the 
With this strong defense organiza 
tion, the crooked debtor has bee 
taken into the toils for his crime; f 

has been thrown into the heart of 
many who might profit by stealing 
from their creditors. With a record 
of 237 convictions in less than two 
years, of more than a half million 
dollars in stolen goods recovered, and 
the bad debt loss decreased not les 
than ten millions annually, the back 
ward glance reveals in this protection 
one of the Association’s most vigilant 
arms of service,—a service that ex- 
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presses the Association’s determim) {u 
tion to give credit, which is the grea bod 
ally of business, the protection ang '™f 
the circulation it started out to give Ad 
Its career has not been perfeet, ite P™ 
ways have been beset by many difi- and 
culties. But from a small beginning the 
of 600 members others were addey ™ 
annually until throughout the Naf 
tion’s borders, in 143 local Associa ™ 
tions there is a membership of a tak 
proximately 29,000. re 
The Association’s finances were 2— jn 
the start no stronger than numerical er] 
strength. In 1898, it expended th® an 
sum of $9,500. The income and dis§ to 
bursements have grown with the ne 
years until at present the Association 
is expending annually, for creditdeg ™ 
fense and the service of its membesg§ ™ 
approximately $300,000. This meats : 
the National organization alone, atl in 
not its many units. These haveerg ,, 
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the National Association has received 
its increase, and altogether our organ- 
ation is expending annually, for 
eedit defense, credit service, credit 
education, credit research, credit liter- 
gure, and credit facilities, approxi- 
mating $2,750,000. 

Thus we have come to our present 
aititude. We turn our eyes forward 
and try to penetrate the future. 

Prescience is not ours to the extent 
that any accurate estimate can be 
made. But from the precedents estab- 
jshed and from the forward move- 
ments of the past we are able to judge 
and to anticipate what may happen if 
there is a continued observance of 
traditions, a continued remembrance 
of the pioneers, and a continued ap- 
preciation of what business needs 
from its great dynamo. 

As we stand at our present peak 
and gaze forward, we must not in- 
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to ae dulge in any feeling of complacency 
e within * ur any feeling but dissatisfaction. We 
ent inves 2% proud of the past, we know what 
 directin the Association has done for the Na- 
. organiza tion’s business. It has our profound 
r hee gratitude, but nevertheless we are dis- 
 crianal satisfied —and stimulated by that dis- 
he: eae of satisfaction we must press onward to 
by stealing °ve? bigger things. 
ith a record Work to Be Done 
ss than two 5 
half million UR Association must defend 
sovered, and professionalism in credit man- 
sed not leg agement. It must rebuke tendencies, 
y, the back "ow discoverable, toward managing 
is protecting credits by rule of thumb rather than 
nost vigilant by a professional ability. It must 
ice that exf Keep Credit Managers from con- 
. determim- founding arms of service with the 
is the great body of credit, it must emphasize the 
stection anjg important fact that Interchange and 
out to gi Adjustments are practice rather than 
1 perfect; its principle. _We must direct the eyes 
- many diff 24 attention of Credit Managers to 
Il begi oof the need of knowing constantly the 
were bases of credit, the proper uses of 
at. thesia! credit, and the conditions that will set 
. | it wrong. 
nue With the fundamentals firmly es- 
tablished, with the mechanical fea- 
tures of credit not neglected but put 
nces were 2'¥ in their proper places,—we can prop- 
an numericil§ erly evaluate the service departments 
xpended thf and strive in the most persistent way 
ome and disf to round them out for greater useful- 
n with the} ness, 
» Association Interchange is one of the most im- 
or credit def Portant functions to credit manage- 
its members§ Ment, it is a function that should not 
This mean % left alone to subordinates, it must 
n alone, aly handled with skill. This outstand- 
ce han fact must be recognized, that in- 
From thei terchanging through the medium of a 











well controlled and centralized system 
will give a wideness, an accuracy and 
a usetulness to credit information that 
cannot otherwise be obtained. 

fhe National Association, in forg- 
ing its way ahead, must be ever mind- 
tu: of this important Department and 
strive in the most effective way to 
make its machinery smooth running, 
to increase the speed and complete- 
ness of clearances, to have it furnish 
in the way of ledger and credit ex- 
periences what the careful Credit 
Manager requires. 

System in the treatment of insol- 
vent estates and broken down enter- 
prises must be constantly emphasized 
by the Association. As a servant in 
these delicate situations the Adjust- 
ment Bureaus must be expected to 
have their management skillful and 
their machinery ever ready to per- 
form services that can not be chal- 
lenged by the most critical for any 
lack whatsoever. 

The Credit Protection Department, 
-—with its record of 237 convictions 
ir less than two years,—must be per- 
petuated and maintained actively and 
competently so long as the Associa- 
tion endures. Its saving and its pro- 
tective value has been so pronounced 
that we must ever keep in mind the 
project of putting this Department 
on a perpetual basis. 

These arms of service and depart- 
ments of protection must show a con- 
stantly increasing value and receive 
aiways the Association’s nurture and 
the membership’s support. 

I can see as the veil of the future 
lifts a little, an increasing interest in 
credit education; I can see that our 
Universities and Schools of Com- 
merce will recognize that credit is 
such an important branch of business 
that its instruction shall be invariably 
included in their commercial curri- 
cula. 

I can see that executives not con- 
cerned directly with the administra- 
tion of credits are beginning to recog- 
nize that profit-making is bound up 
with quality credits, and not to know 
some little at least of credit technique 
and of the conversion of commodities 
into receivables makes a defect that 
might injure the chances of their 
enterprises. 

I can see an ever-increasing im- 
portance of this Association in the 
field of business, legislation and re- 
search. 

I can see its pronouncements on 
credit conditions, on trade circulation, 
on mistakes in our business economy, 
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on the need of preserving our credit 
technique, carefully listened to,—as a 
real oracle of modern business. 

It has been a privilege for me to 
stand on the height, take a backward 
glance, and to look into the future. 
{ have been mothered by the Associa- 
tion, | have walked by the side of its 
pioneers, I have seen the pathway cut 
through the thickest of difficulties, 1 
have mounted up with the Associa- 
tion, and its past is written on the 
tablets of my heart. 


A Great Future 


per future, | believe, has great 
things in store for the Associa- 
tion, but the fulfillment of these hopes 
rests not on faith nor the unfolding 
oi destiny. It rests on the tireless 
co-operative labor of the whole mem- 
bership. 

It seems to me a craven thing for 
any one benefiting by an Association’s 
efforts, as the entire credit fraternity 
is benefiting by ours, not to show 
some gratitude and lend a hand when 
there is so much to do. 

The National and the local Asso- 
ciations must tirelessly plod ahead 
and with hands gripped in one an- 
other, with complete understanding 
and an imagination that is unsatisfied 
until big objectives are reached. 

In my bosom is a feeling of sincere 
gratitude to the Association for what 
it has done for me. I cannot think 
vf it without surges of affection and 
devotion. When I speak of the Asso- 
ciation I speak of its members, there- 
fore this affection is for you, for all 
you have done and for all that you 
will yet do. 

The forward look must always be 
yours. When glancing backward let 
it merely be an inspiration to the for- 
ward look. As you have discovered 
great things in the past, the untiring 
unselfishness of the pioneers, the 
ardency and persistency of their 
work, let it be the urge to you to con- 
tribute your best, to give that support 
and that co-operation without which 
tke Association’s destinies cannot be 

fulfilled. 

In the providence of God may our 
beloved Association fulfill its desti- 
nies, may it stand as a rock of honesty 
in the fields of business, may it love 
good faith in the dealings of men, 
may it be the exponent of a real reli- 
gion in credit transactions. 

With this earnest petition, a glance 
backward gives me the courage to 
look forward and feel corfident that 
everything is well. 
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Financing Exports and 
Imports 


HE problem of financing ex- 

ports and. imports, especially 
those of the interior United States, 
was discussed in the address of W. 
F. Gephart, Vice-President, First 
National Bank, St. Louis, at the 
N. A. C. M. Convention at Louis- 
ville last month. 


“Our manufacturing industries 
have,” said Mr. 
Gebhart, “during 


the past forty 
years, been de- 
veloping so rapid- 
ly that we have 
now reached a 
point where there 
is a surplus of a 
great many prod- 
ucts in this indus- 
try for export. 

“The foreign trade of the United 
States has become, as contrasted with 
its past character and volume, what 
the economists call the marginal part 
of our trade or business. It is this 
marginal unit of a product or of a 
trade or of a business which sets the 
standard of price for all the units and 
which determines in a large way the 
profitableness of a particular busi- 
ness or trade. 





W. F. Gepuart 


“The interior bank, if it expects 
to handle foreign business properly, 
must develop direct connections with 
banks in those foreign countries with 
which their patrons expect to deal. 
Time is- frequently the essence of a 
sale and delays are always expensive 
and frequently dangerous, as for ex- 
ample, when difficulties arise over 
the acceptance of a shipment or the 
payment on it. 


“This fact and other conditions 
suggest a principle of procedure for 
interior banks in regard to financing 
export and import trade. Unless 
there is a prospect of securing a con- 
siderable volume of business and un- 
less the bank is prepared to equip 
itself to do the business on a scale 
commensurate with its importance it 
ought not to enter upon the venture. 
To finance foreign trade requires a 
specifically informed and a_ well 
trained staff who are versed in in- 
ternational finance as well as prop- 
erly developed banking connections 
in foreign countries.” 








Sources of Foreign 
Credit Information 


HE necessity of credit in for- 

eign trade was emphasized in 
the address of A. S. Hillyer to the 
National Association of Credit Men 
Convention at Louisville in June. 
He said that the Three C’s of Credit 
were just as important in foreign as 
in domestic trade, and mentioned the 
valuable bulletin put out by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, called Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 292. “This bulletin, now 
in its second edition, attempts to 
list all reliable and valuable sources 
of foreign credit information which 
exist not only in our own country but 
in virtually every country of the 
world, and furnishes our exporters 
with the best foundation they have 
had up to this time. 

“It would seem that the exchange 
of ledger information among busi- 
ness houses, and the centralization of 
such data into general clearing 
houses, which is our ideal here,” he 
said, “could be extended in time all 
over the world for the good of busi- 
ness generally. This may seem Uto- 
pian, but it is a significant fact that 
there is already a movement in this 
direction. 

“Distance makes credit research 
more difficult, and the credit man- 
ager intelligently passing on foreign 
credit risks delves deeper in their in- 
vestigation than is apparently neces- 
sary when considering the risk in 
this country. 

“It is important for the foreign 
credit manager to know how. much 
accommodation the foreign buyer 
actually needs. This can be deter- 
mined when it is ascertained on what 
terms he, the buyer, sells, what class 
of risks the buyer takes and what 
there is to affect, or retard prompt 
settlements of his accounts. This 
may be Government finances, the 
movement of crops, or climatic con- 
ditions, or it may be the psychology 
of the buyer or his overhead ex- 
pense, the frequency of turnover and 
his profit in respect to operating ex- 
penses.” 


A recently compiled table of terms 
(with definitions) granted to for- 
eign concerns by American business 
houses, is printed on page 22. 
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Trade Group Reports 
Well-Grounded Optimism 


The Trade Group Conierences at 
the Louisville Convention were not. 
ably successful. Twenty-one Gr 
met on the afternoon of Tuesday 
June, 7, in rooms provided at the 
Brown, Seetbach, Kentucky and E 
Hotels and the Y. M. C, A, building 
Several Groups held continuation 
meetings on Wednesday and Thurs. 
day. Survey cards turned in totalled 
496, an increase of 49 over the num 
ber returned at the New York Cop. 
vention of 1926. 


One new Group,—Printing,—was 
organized under the Chairmanshj 
of Harold P. Winchester of the t 
B. Lyon Company, Albany, N, ¥. 
The Cloak and Suit Group, organ- 
ized in 1926, which was largely a 
New York affair, dropped out, leay- 
ing the total number of Groups the 
same as last year,—twenty-one, 


The subject of abuse of the cash 
discount privilege was presented jn 
virtually all of the Groups. Special 
committees of two members each 
were appointed to co-operate with 
the National Committee on Credit 
Policies and Methods in their cam- 
paign against the taking of unearned 
discounts. 


The survey of business conditions 
and prospects revealed a controlled 
but well grounded optimism among 
the members of the Association. On 
collections for Mav. 1927, as com- 
pared with April, 1927, 50 per cent, 
reported “better,” 36 per cent. “no 
change” and 14 per cent. “worse” 
On dollar sales for the same months, 
49 per cent. recorded “better,” 28 per 


cent. “no change” and 23 per cent. 
“worse.” 


On Collections for May, 1927, as 
compared with May, 1926, 43 per 
cent. reported “better,” 34 per cent, 
“no change,” and 23 per cent, 
“worse.” On dollar sales for the 
same months, 48 per cent. registered 
“better,” 20 per cent. “no change,” 
and 32 per cent. “worse.” 


Prospects for business during the 
next three months were reported 
“better” by 47 per cent. of the dele- 
gates in attendance at the Trade 
Group Conferences; “no change” by 
43 per cent.; and “worse” by 10 per 
cent. Prospects for the coming six 
months were forecast as “better” by 
57 per cent., “no change” by 38 per 
cent., and “worse” by 5 per cent, 


Combining the averages under the 
six headings, we arrive at a “master 
average” of 49 per cent. “better,” 33 
per cent. “no change” and 18 per cent, 
“worse.” These figures, taken in con- 
junction with the continued activity 
in production and distribution, the 
persistence of such indices as build- 
ing construction, car loadings and 
bank clearings at close to peak, and 
the absence of serious unemployment, 
indicate that business is likely to 
move along on an even keel for the 
remaining month of 1927. 

The percentages in all of the 2l 
Groups will be found on the next 


page. 
F, A. F. 
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A Basis for Credit 


The Far-Reaching Importance of Casualty Insurance 


OR a business organization, 
F service company or service or- 

ganization, individuals or pro- 
fessional men to be without casualty 
insurance, is very much akin to the 
man who reads the Scriptures but 
does not believe in a Deity, and tanta- 
mount to a man without a country. 
Iu the interim of an event, there is 
no one to whom any such may appeal 
for solace or retribution, and in the 
end his own being is despicable to 
himself, because of his failure to rec- 
ognize the truth, that there is much 
mental anguish and suffering in the 
old adage, “Penny wise and pound 
foolish.” 


Inasmuch as business is organized 
and conducted for profit, every safe- 
guard must be maintained to prevent 
losses. Capital must be protected, 
even more so in these times, with the 
quickening changes of conditions— 
capital is put to extra hazards and 
the possibilities of losses are about as 
great as the chances are for profits. 

By a gradual and orderly process 
of development, credit has now 
reached a high position in our com- 
mercial and industrial life, and it is 
upon credit that our business re- 
volves. It is something that should 
be protected, and credit grantors must 
make every endeavor to maintain its 
position, by bearing with it and min- 
istering to its wants with caution and 
wisdom. In the early days of extend- 
ing credit, the only attribute essential 
to a credit proposition was honesty. 
As our commercial and industrial life 
developed, credit gradually played a 
major part, and, because of the 
fluency it afforded, its importance be- 
came recognized. Credit was more 
in demand; and as the demand in- 
creased, experience suggested modifi- 
cations. Honesty came to be regarded 
ac an insufficient credit asset without 
the two other attributes—ability and 
capital. 

However, in the present era of en- 
terprise credit grantors must look 
beyond these attributes and appre- 
ciate the fact that unprotected hazards 
are so commingled with the risks, that 


By William F. Egelhofer 


Henry Glass & Co., New York 


Prize Winning Essays 


HE winners of the three 
prizes offered through 
the CREDIT MONTHLY 
by the Casualty Information 
Clearing House, Chicago, for 
essays on “Casualty Insur- 
ance as a Basis for Credit,” 
are as follows: 
First prize, $200—William 
F. Egelhofer, Henry Glass 
Co., (converters of cotton), 46 
White St., New York. 
Second prize, $125—E. B. 
Gnahn, Chittenden & East- 
man Co., (furniture), Burl- 


ington, Ia. 
Third prize, $75—E. G. 


Olney, Crane Co., (plumbing 


and heating supplies), 

kane, Wash. 

Mr. Egelhofer’s essay is 
published herewith. 

The judges of the essay con- 
test were Charles H. Holand, 
Pres., Independence Indem- 
nity Co., Philadelphia; A. 
Duncan Reid, Pres., Globe In- 
demnity Co., Newark, N. J.; 
Dr. Frank A. Fall, Chairman, 
Committee on Casualty Sta- 
tistics, National Fire Waste 
Council, and Director of Edu- 
cation and Research, National 
Association of Credit Men. 


Spo- 





it is imperative that they be recog- 
nized and their presence immediately 
and properly interpreted. Each par- 
ticular line of business presents its 
own inherent hazards, such as busi- 
ness depressions, changing trade con- 
ditions, over-expansion, etc. Every 
business is also exposed to abnormal 
or extra hazards, such as convulsions 
of nature, accidental or emergency 
hazards, transportation liabilities, 
property liabilities, banditry, hold-up 
etc. 

It would seem manifestly unfair to 
capital to expose its investment to the 
abnormal or extra hazards, unpro- 
tected. A business mav prosper and 
surmount its normal inherent haz- 
ards, only to discover that profits 
were not only wiped out, but capital 
seriously impaired because it was not 


protected against the abnormal or 
extra hazards that are ably and amply 
covered by casualty insurance. Many 
ot the hazards covered by casualty 
insurance are more likely to fall upon 
business than is the visitation of a 
fire: In the event of a fire, the logs, 
by means of modern apparatus, js 
substantially minimized, — whereas 
with casualty insurance there really js 
no minimum loss, but rather, only a 
maximum loss, and it is this maxi- 
mum loss that should be fully insured, 


Is Debtor Insured? 


Those charged with the granting of 
credit make it an important point to 
ascertain if the applicant of credit is 
fully insured. That question used to 
mean only fire insurance. Recently, 
however, another question was added 
to many financial statement forms, 
regarding the amount of life insur- 
ance carried and the beneficiaries 
under the policies carried. This is 
iinportant in the extension of credit. 
But the importance of casualty insur- 
ance has now reached the point that 
financial statement forms should 
bring out the facts as to how much 
casualty insurance is carried and what 
specific hazards are covered. It is 
recognized by credit grantors that fire 
and life insurance indicate that the 
applicant of credit is a good moral 
risk. However, the risk is neither 
good nor moral until casualty insur- 
ance is carried. That helps to com- 
plete the moral risk upon which the 
extension of credit is substantially 
predicated. 

From a credit standpoint it would 
seem desirable to know the companies 
with whom the brokers place the 
risks. That is important. To place it 
with a company that has the reputa- 
tion of quoting cheap rates, is about 
the same as having no insurance. In 
the event of a loss, the awakening is 
verv sad, indeed, because the price 
paid for cheap insurance is very ex- 
pensive. It is essential that insur- 
ance be olaced through reliable 
brokers, who represent first grade 
and experienced companies,—that is 
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Your Own Good Judgment Tells You: 7 


“WATCH ALL 
YOUR INVESTMENT” 


In that quiet hour when the hustle of the day 
is over and the last clerk has said “good night”, 
does the wraith of your own Good Judgment 
ever come to you and say: 


“My friend, that cash that you count and 
balance daily — which you guard so carefully 
against mismanagement and ‘theft is only 5% 
of your working capital . . . Are you watching 
the remaining 95%? 


“The money invested in customers’ accounts 
represents approximately 20%. Can you tell 
me this minute how much each customer owes 
and the total outstanding? Do you get a trial 
balance daily? Are statements mailed promptly? 
Do collections keep pace with sales? 


“ ° 
Yet cash and accounts receivable are only 
one quarter of your working ‘capital. There is 


another single asset three times as large, three 
times as important —the merchandise upon 
your shelves. It represents probably 75% of 
your total investment. 


“Mere good business demands that you know 
each day how large this merchandise invest- 
ment is—whether sales are falling behind pur- 
chases—whether costly items are standing idle 
while new stock is moving. Not.to know is 
dangerous. 


“Why not watch all of your investment? 
Don’t claim that this will take too much of 
your time or call for extra help. Listen to me 
—your own Good Judgment! The local Bur- 
roughs man has a simple plan which will give 
you the vital figure-facts of your business every 
day —in less time—with less labor—and at 
lower cost. Call him now!” 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6437 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
nada, Limited, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Sales and Service Offices 
in all Principal Cities 
of the World 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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the cheapest form of casualty insur- 
ance. This form of insurance is a 
broad and practical proposition. The 
premiums charged are based upon 
specific risks and should be so judged, 
and not by comparisons. One risk 
may seem sister to another, but each 
has its specific hazards and the pre- 
miums are based accordingly. 

It may seem extravagant to take on 
all forms of casualty insurance, even 
though rates are not exorbitant; but 
it is well to determine what forms of 
insurance are particularly suited to 
cover the specific hazards of the 
debtor under consideration; and when 
these hazards are recognized, they 
should be fully and amply covered. 
Full insurance will acquit any man- 
agement of responsibility and will 
always help maintain a good credit 
standing. Every individual who is 
charged with the responsibility of the 
finances of a company should earn- 
estly study the advantages of the 
financial protection offered under the 
various forms of casualty insurance. 
Every branch of casualty insurance is 
founded upon the principle—financial 
protection against loss. Let me illus- 
trate the effect of the absence of 
casualty insurance: 


A concern manufacturing and selling a 
very fine line of merchandise gained a 
reputation in their particular field of en- 
deavor, second to none. Their business 
prospered. Dividends were paid regularly. 
At the time they organized their business 
they employed the services of a_ well 
recommended trucking concern. Prompt 
deliveries in their line of manufacture 
were important. This service was recog- 
nized by the clientele whom they served, 
and gradually, over a period of three 
years, they built up an enviable good will. 
It had been their practice to load their 
trucks every afternon for early morning 
deliveries. However, one afternoon, Fate, 
along with that extra hazard, Crime, en- 
tered into the situation. The managers 
were aghast when informed by their 
draymen that several trucks fully loaded, 
representing a value of many thousands of 
dollars, had been stolen. There was no re- 
covery. They were not insured. In fact, 
a burglary and hold-up policy had been 
suggested to them by their broker, but the 
proposition had always been summarily 
dismissed as too costly. They further 
learned that the trucking concern they em- 
ployed was not insured and was being car- 
ried on under a corporate name, because of 
a judgment entered against its principal 
for maiming a child. A large and irre- 
parable loss was sustained by this manu- 
facturing company. There were no: profits, 
therefore no dividends paid, and they suf- 
fered an actual imoairment of their capi- 
tal. It followed that their banking lines 
were restricted. Their volume of  busi- 
ness could not he maintained, which cased 
them to lose their high position in their 
field. This, together with the fact that 
their payments were hecoming tardy, af- 
fected their credit to such an extent that 
thev were forced to liquidate their busi- 
ness. 





WILLIAM F. 


EGELHOFER 


Much could be written about the 
distress brought upon concerns be- 
cause of lack of protection against 
abnormal hazards,—which are ever 
present. The surest safeguard to 
credit is to safeguard it, and that can 
be done only by recognizing the fact 
that to your company credit is as im- 
portant as the capital itself. They 
cannot be separated without affecting 
each other. Credit is a sensitive part 
of our commercial structure, and it 
must be nurtured and should be de- 
void of all semblance of altruism or 
charity. To permit these to enter 
into the extension of credit is like 
removing the foundations of a steel 
structure. The whole thing collapses. 
Casualty insurance amply provided 
for is as important to a risk as capital 
and credit. 

Casualty insurance is so finely in- 
terwoven with credit that to separate 
them would be like viewing a picture 
without a frame. All credit risks 
must have a character, and insurance 
fully employed lends character to any 
credit risk. Character is a fore- 
runner to good will, but to maintain 
good will is even more difficult than 
to earn it. To some, good will is like 
a fort that acts as a barricade against 
competition, more so when its value 
is expressed in dollars and cents. But 
a fort is no stronger than its fortifica- 
tions and to maintain itself it must 
repel every onslaught that is directed 
against it. So it is with business. No 
company is stronger than the men 
who direct it, and their weakness or 
strength is reflected in the failure or 
progress of their organization. Prog- 
ress cannot be made by employing 
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catch-as-catch-can methods. There 
must be a definite form of operation 
planned, but to attempt to work the 
plan without protecting each opera. 
tion discourages the investment. 

In the manufacturing business g 
stock of materials must be carried 
and must be insured against load 
While it is housed it is covered by 
fire insurance, but when it starts tg 
move and turn itself into a profit, that 
is the crucial point in any business, 
The “transaction must be protected 
against the extra hazards that now 
exist, because it is now exposed to 
many dangers, all of which are coy. 
ered by casualty insurance. A relj- 
able broker will outline a plan of 
protection if you will only consult 
him. Ina business such as stocks and 
bonds, casualty insurance should play 
an important rdle. Many times the 
absence of casualty insurance has re- 
sulted in a demand on the directors 
who are personally held responsible 
to make good losses to depositors for 
defalcations or peculations. If it be 
a business of a service, either profes- 
sional or service companies, the haz- 
ards are great and call for ample 
casualty insurance protection. A doc- 
tor or dentist is continually exposed 
to the hazards presented in the guise 
of a cunning patient, aided by a shy- 
ster lawyer. Every professional man, 
institution, or service company 
should at all times be fully covered 
under casualty insurance. 

Let us consider a model financial 
statement. Most concerns usually have 
amongst their assets those that are 
termed current and those that are 
termed fixed assets. Both are import- 
ant to a financial statement. Current 
assets include cash on’ hand and in 
bank, a very potent item, indeed, and 
should be amply protected under ban- 
ditry liability, such as safe or vault 
burglary, messenger hold-up, hold-up 
on premises, etc. Next will follow 
accounts receivable, and if the trade 
in which these accounts are distrib- 
uted show evidences of risk, this 
should be amply protected under 
credit insurance. Merchandise or 
inventory plays an important part in 
the current assets. During its period 
of conversion into accounts receiv- 
able, it should be amply protected 
under transportation liability,—such 
as automobile liability, contingent lia- 
bility, permitting salesmen to use 
automobiles in soliciting their trade 
which involves an element of a joint 
liability and one that should be amply 
protected. A careless chauffeur is 
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the signature to your blank check. 
Then there may be amongst the 
assets an item of securities or invest- 
ments. They should be covered along 
the same lines as cash. 


Fixed assets represent investments 
of a permanent nature—permanent to 
the conduct and life of a business. 
Machinery is of manifest importance 
19 manufacture, and it should be pro- 
tected. Casualty insurance should 
play a big part in its protection. Em- 
ployees’ compensation insurance is 
mandatory in some States and should 
be amply provided for and main- 
tained, supported by bona fide, truth- 
ful records. Machinery may derive 
its propelling power from electric cur- 
rent or steam, and casualty insurance 
should be amply provided for, cover- 
ing boilers, etc., because this tends to 
maintain the working value of ma- 
chinery which is reflected in the value 
placed upon it in the balance sheet. 
Credit grantors look with favor upon 
values placed on fixture and ma- 
chinery items when it is proved that 
they are freed from hazards by ample 
casualty insurance protection. The 
next important fixed asset is real 
estate. Its potential value is main- 
tained only when it is amply insured. 
Property liability should be recog- 
nized as an important coverage, to- 
gether with owner's casualty and 
tenant liability, as well as elevator 
liability. Whatever casualty insur- 
ance protection affords the fixed 
assets, it tends to maintain their rela- 
tive position in the balance sheet ; and 
their free value is reflected in the 
capital and surplus of your statement. 
Everyone knows how important a fin- 
ancial statement is to the extension 
of credit. 

The absence of casualty insurance 
means a loss in profits and in many 
instances an impairment of capital 
and an impediment to service, which 
inturn have no good effect upon the 
reputation’ or credit standing of a 
company or institution. If profits are 
affected because of no_ protection 
against abnormal or extra hazards, 
that is a reflection upon the company. 
If capital or reputation for service is 
impaired, that is not only a reflection 
upon the ability and wisdom of those 
charged with the management, but an 
invitation for an election of new offi- 
cers and directors. 


ARE YOU 
SAFE from 
THE MEN 
you [RUST? 


L IS possible that this very day one of your employees 
is taking liberties with company funds. You may have 
no intimation of wrongdoing until an embezzlement of 
serious proportions is disclosed: 

Most defaulters are honest at first. Conditions overcome 
them and they yield. 

To safeguard your firm's resources and at the same time 
strengthen your employees’ will power, you should insist 
on fidelity bonds for all. 


An Aitna Blanket Fidelity Bond 


gives the merchant, the manufacturer and the public 
service company a form of protection formerly available 
only to banks and brokers. It has been developed to pro- 
vide indemnity against the acts of amy unfaithful employee 
whose peculations might otherwise seriously cripple a 
business. 

Schedule bonds cover only certain named employees; 
position bonds cover only those holding certain positions, 
but Aitna Blanket Fidelity Bonds leave no loophole for 
loss. They provide 100% protection at a nominal cost. 


Credit Ask any Aitna-izer 
Managers — for 


It pays to make sure that 
your customers have safe- 
guarded their resources 
with ample Fidelity Bond 


coverage. Tell them to eo) 
investigate the merits of FET IZE 
Bonds. 


complete information 


Atma , Blanket Fidelity 


ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO. 
affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 


























Good connections 
save time and money 
on a long-distance 
telephone call, because 
there is no lost motion 
repeating the mes- 


. —< 
sage ... trying to make 
yourself understood. 
Good insuranceagency __, 


connections are much 
more important. 
use you want to 

be SURE of doing the @ 
right thing first .. . and 
you want performance 
from your agent that is 
clean cut, comprehen- 
sive and prompt. The 
kind of service you 
naturally expect from 
an /Etna Fire agent. G 
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Based on Replies to Questionnaire from several hundred members of the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
supplements survey made on other countries presented at Convention of National Association of Credit Men, \y ie 
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ERMS in competitive foreign 
markets were the subject of an 


| address of W. S. Swingle, Manager 





of the nome Credit Department 

, of the Foreign 
Credit Depart- 
ment of the Na- 
tional Associa- 
tion of Credit 
Men at the 
Louisville Con- 
vention of the 
Association in 
June. 
reproduced 


W. S. Swincie 

A chart 
based on the replies to a question- 
naire sent to members of the Foreign 
| Credit Interchange Bureau, was used 
in connection with the first part of 
| the address, and showed in detail the 


herewith, 





Conclusions drawn from’ this 
questionnaire were mentioned by 
Mr. Swingle as follows :— 

“The question of whether drafts 
are usually being drawn at sight or 
date and the tendency of our ship 
pers along this line led us to ak 
the question of whether time drafts 


were usually drawn on a date of : 
sight basis. We find that the re 7 
plies to this question indicate that 54 
per cent. usually draw on a sight ‘ 
basis, 32 per cent. on a date basis and | 4, 
14 per cent. made no differentiation | , 
between the two. It is particularly | 
interesting to note that there is quite | | 
a tendency for placing drafts om@j 1 
date basis and while a numberof 





comments indicate that their usual 
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practice is to draw at sight, they are 
changing this as rapidly as possible. 
“The second general question cov- 
ered the protest of drafts for non- 
yment. The replies received indi- 
| cate that 78 per cent. send out their 
drafts with instructions not to pro- 
test while 22 per cent. carry general 
protest instructions. In considering 
this subject, one must take into con- 
sideration the different legal require- 
ments in foreign countries and fur- 
thermore, that although a general 
policy of “no protest” may be 
adopted, that nevertheless this should 
be subjected to change for special 
cases where paying conditions would 
warrant additional protection so that 
the matter would be placed on a basis 
for. further action, if necessary.” 
In closing, Mr. Swingle said that 
the replies to the questionnaire indi- 
cated that the outstanding drawbacks 
of further extension of foreign trade 
at the present time were—in the or- 
der of their importance—foreign 
competition, high tariffs and prefer- 
ential duties, unsettled conditions in 
foreign countries, particularly the po- 
litical and economic situation. 


I. C. Brown Retires 


HE retirement in the summer or 

early fall of this year of I. C. 
Brown, credit manager of L. Bam- 
berger & Co., Newark, N. J., marks 
the peak of a long and interesting 
career in credits. 

Mr. Brown started as a youth with 
Best & Co. of New York, and within 
two years was in entire charge of the 
credit offices. For four years he was 
credit and office manager of the old 
H. O'Neill & Co., New York. For 
the past twenty-two years Mr. Brown 
has been credit manager of the Bam- 
berger store. 

Although Mr. Brown’s work has 
been in the retail field of credits, and 
has long been associated with the 
retail credit organization, he has 
taken an active part in the work of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. At the formation of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association, he 
was the only retail credit manager 
associated with it. He was later one 
of the organizers and charter mem- 
bers of the North Jersey Association 
of Credit Men in Newark, in which 
organization he has held every office. 
He has served as member or chair- 
man of a number of committees of 


the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

































Collection Humor — 1839 


Collecting debts seems to have been 
much more of a joke in the eighteen 
thirties than it is now, judging by 
the many anecdotes of credit difficul- 
ties that appeared in the newspapers 
about that time. Here are two typi- 
cal samples of collection humor as 
seen in 1839. 

“A tradesman wrote to a hard cus- 
tomer, as follows: 


Dear Sir: 


Your bill for dry goods has been 
standing a long time, by settling it 
you will oblige, Yours, etc. 
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Tested Banking Service 


“Our business relations with you have been extremely 
pleasant and most satisfactory.” 


“Our connection with your bank has been a long and 
pleasant one. We feel that you have treated our various 
affiliated corporations liberally and have granted them 
accommodations within reason at all times.” 


THESE statements by executives of two large manufac- 
turing concerns, one of which opened its account with 
us in 1890, the other in 1908, were prompted by the com- 
petent service which American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company has given them for many years. 


This Company’s Out-of-Town Office, which is acom- 
plete banking unit devoted solely to handling the busi- 
ness of out-of-town customers, offers tested service 
developed through many years of wide experience. 


This Company’s resources of over $600,000,000 are 
sufficient to meet every seasonal demand. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE’ 


IRvING TRusT COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 


To which he received the following 
laconic reply : 
Dear Sir: 


When the bill you speak of is 
tired of standing \et it sit down.” 








TELEPHONE CORtTLANpT 3787 
Samuel Newberger & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


38 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


SAMUEL NEWBERGER, C. P. A. 
Member, American Institute of Accountants 
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Managing Credit Personnel 


Credit Executives Describe Methods in Use 


ORKING conditions and 
W environment, the general 

policies of a concern in 
reference to its employees are usu- 
ally as important to the employee as 
the actual number of working hours 
or the salary paid. Every credit 
manager wants to reduce employee 
turnover as much as possible, and to 
secure from his personnel that type 
of loyalty which rises somewhat 
above the dollars and cents aspect. 

The methods used by credit man- 
agers to keep good employees with 
them, are somewhat as follows: 

1. Increase in pay as a recognition 

of satisfactory work. 
. Group insurance. 

3. Opportunity for the employee 
to change his type of work, 
when he does not make good 
on one job. 

4. Understudies for important 
employees, in order to pave 
the way for promotion and 
the encouragement of em- 
ployees to familiarize them- 
selves with the job just 
ahead of them. 

These are the conclusions drawn 
from a study of the replies made to 
the questionnaire sent out by the 
Crepitr Montuiy. Four questions 
were asked concerning two important 
ways of recognizing the good work 
of an employee and thereby keeping 
him loyal and interested,—(1) in- 
crease in pay (2) the bonus system. 
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Increase in Pay 


The answers to the query “Has 
the question of increase in pay been 
taken up only at stated intervals, or 
at will?” favor the “at will” policy, 
with 62 per cent. of the credit execu- 
tives replying, as a majority. Only 
38 per cent. of those replying 
have established stated intervals 
for the consideration of increases 
in salary. Of course, the for- 
mer method gives more latitude to 
the employee, who is thus left free to 
ask for an increase whenever he feels 
justified in so doing. The employer 
also is not hampered by any set rule 
when he wishes to recognize the good 
work of an employee by an increase 


By E. C. Martin 


Personnel Methods 


HIS article is the second 

half of a study of the 
personnel of the Credit De- 
partment made by the 
CREDIT MONTHLY 
through a questionnaire sent 
to nearly two hundred credit 
executives. The first part of 


this study, published in the 
June CREDIT MONTHLY, 
described the methods used 
by the credit manager in hir- 
ing the personnel of his de- 


partment. The methods used 
by the credit manager or his 
firm to train and hold good 
employees will be described 
in this article. 





in salary. On the other hand, there 
is the possibility, from the viewpoint 
of the employee, that increases of pay 
are more likely to materialize at 
stated intervals when the matter is 
brought definitely up for considera- 
tion by the executives of the con- 
cern. From the viewpoint of the em- 
ployer, especially where there is a 
very large personnel, the stated inter- 
val for consideration of increases in 
pay is perhaps a more orderly plan. 

Once a year seems to be the popu- 
lar interval for consideration of sal- 
aries, as shown by the majority of 
the answers, but a few favor inter- 
vals of only six months. 

Another question on the subject of 
salaries was “Does a request for an 
increase in pay work against the em- 
ployee?” It is interesting to find 
that 80 per cent. of the replies voice 
an emphatic no, although 14 per cent. 
admit that a request for an increase 
does work against an employee. This 
last is not as unfair as it sounds, be- 
cause in many concerns, especially 
those having stated intervals for 
granting increases, it is understood 
that it is unnecessary for an employee 
to make any request, since these mat- 
ters are attended to regularly. 

One credit executive says that 
such requests worked against the em- 
ployee “only when chronic,” while 


‘that the bonus for the Credit De 
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another favors having the employee 
request an increase, because it “to. 
vides an opportunity for frank djs. 
cussion when the employee is in, 
most interested mood.” Another 
feels that employees are often jugi. 
fied in asking for an increase, and 
is pointed out in another reply tha 
although requests for an increase dp 
not harm the employee, they rarely 
occur, since the known policy of- the 
firm is to advance employees op 
merit. 





The Bonus in the Credit 
Department 

“Is it feasible in a Credit Depart. 
ment to work out a system of bonus. 
es?” the Crepir MOonruty asked, 
The answers are almost evenly d- 
vided on this question, with 49 per 
cent. who think the bonus system is 
feasible in the Credit Department as 
against 51 per cent. who think it is 
not. 

A small percentage of the replies 
to this question mentions the lack oj 
experience with the bonus system. 
One such system is described—"We 
give bonuses to department heads, as- 
sistants and deserving employees.” 
Others think the bonus system for 
the Credit Department feasible but 
would not advocate it, or feasible, but 
undesirable. One executive replies 


partment is feasible occasionally but 
not as a regular program. 

The second haif of this question 
was: “If so, in what way has this 
been done successfully?” In spite of 
the fact that almost half of those re- 
plying consider a system of bonuses 
for the Credit Department feasible, 
very few can point to ways in which 
this has been actually done.- This 
leads to the conclusion that a system 
of bonuses, in the Credit Depart 
ment, may be feasible, but is not act 
ually in wide use. 

Among the ways in which such a 
system has been successfully used 
are, according to the replies: 

Bonus based on: 

1. Net profit of business. 

2. Capacity, application and at 

curacy of employee. 
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3. A percentage of net earnings 
for the year. . 

4. Ten per cent. of the salary 
earned during the year, given 
at Christmas, although there 
is no special bonus paid for 
credit work. 

5. Percentage of annual wage for 
continudus service (not 
counting sickness). 

6. Prize contests. 

From these data, it appears that 
the bonus plan for the Credit De- 
partment is not widely used, although 
many believe it workable enough. 

This inference is strengthened by 
the replies to the next question, “Do 
you believe in Christmas bonuses 
based on net profits?” where the di- 
vision of answers is in the same pro- 
portion as that of the preceding ques- 
tion. To this query 47 per cent. an- 
swered yes and 49 per cent., no. 

It would seem from these replies 
that the Christmas gift is a more pop- 
ular institution in the Credit Depart- 
ment than the bonus, as a means of 
recognizing the employee’s service, 
and adding an incentive to continued 
service. 


Hope of Promotion 


The hope of promotion is another 
powerful incentive to the continued 
interest and effort of the employee. 
The Crepir MontTHLy asked two 
questions on this important point. 
“Do you encourage employees to 
familiarize themselves with the jobs 
of those just ahead of them?” was 
the first, and the replies indicate that 
the great majority of credit execu- 
tives questioned encourage this sys- 
tem. Ninety-ffve per cent. answer 
yes and seem to consider this an ex- 
cellent way of keeping the employee’s 
interest fresh as well as giving im- 
portant training which would be of 
great value to the employer when 
there was a vacancy in the ranks. 
“We tell them it is necessary to pro- 
motion.” ‘Workers interchange as 
much as possible,’ were some char- 
acteristic comments. Five per cent. 
do not encourage this practice—in 
one case this means that the employee 
is urged to teach an understudy his 
job, instead of vice versa. 

The second question on this sub- 
ject, “Does each important employee 
have an understudy?” can be consid- 
ered as simply the reverse aspect of 
the first question, discussed in the 
preceding paragraph. “Yes” say 88 
per cent. of the repliess while only 


12 per cent. answer in the negative. 
The affirmative answers are some- 
times qualified by such statements as 
“partly so,” “in some cases”, “try to 
plan that way”, “as far as possible”, 
“workers interchangeable as far as 
possible.” One executive says that 
his organization is not large enough 
for each important employee to have 
an understudy. 

That credit managers realize the 
value of, and put into practice the 
principle of having more than one 
person familiar with a certain job, 
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is obvious from these replies. It is 
a principle just as valuable to the 
higher executive as to the more sub- 
ordinate employee, and one that 
works both ways. Promotion is 
often impracticable in a concern if 
there is no one in the organization 
familiar enough with the job ahead 
to step in and take it when it is left 
vacant. Since many concerns prefer 
to fill vacancies with workers trained 
in the organization, it is a necessity 
that training, for higher positions 
(Continued on page 32) 
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INSURANCE 


N six years this Company has served its Credit 
| Insurance Policyholders in about 140,000 cases 
of slow and insolvent accounts and realized for 
them over $17,000,000 either through collections 
from the debtors or reimbursement for excess losses. 


What has been saved in addition thereto, by reason 
of the many benefits derived from carrying a Policy 
of Credit Insurance, is hard to estimate. 


Is anything more needed to establish the value of 
having accounts insured? 


Credit Insurance has stood the test through earth- 
quake, fire, flood, financial depression and war. It is 


flexible, protecting one, some or all accounts. 


May we have an opportunity of explaining the 
latest plan without obligating you in any way? 


LONDON 


GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., Ltn. 
Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Oliver J. Matthews, Mgr. Credit Insurance Dept. 
C. M. Berger, United States Manager 
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I HERE are cases — 


and unfortunately they 
are not rare—in which 
an employe’s defalca- 
tions have driven his 
employer to the wall or 
seriously impaired his fi- 
nancial condition. 


Credit men get the back 
flare. Which is another 
reason why Fidelity 
Bonds are being de- 
manded more and more 
as a prerequisite to ex- 
tending credit. 














© Underwood and Underwcod 


Street scene in a flooded city. 


Memphis High and Dry 


Center of First Flood Relief 


S relief operations were for 

some time conducted by Secre- 
tary Hoover from the advantageously 
situated city of Memphis, which was 
and is high and dry, a great deal of 
flood news was telegraphed from 
that city. For this reason the label 


| accompanying the above photograph 
| published last month gave the impres- 


sion that it was taken in Memphis. 
As a matter of fact, the photograph 
was taken in a town more than a 


_ hundred miles away from that city. 


_ Inquiry as to the cost and 
the protection afforded 
by our Fidelity Bond 
involves no obligation. 


How credit managers are handling 


| merchant debtors in the flood districts 


was indicated by W. H. Feasel of the 
Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, 


| Wis., in an address made last month 


at the Louisville Convention of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
“A few days ago,” said Mr. Feasel, 


| “I received a letter from a dealer 


United States Fidelity | 
and Guaranty 
Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Over 7,500 Branches and Agencies 
in United States and Canada 


| 


| 


| make any collections. 
he would pay his spring bill, but had 


there who has been on our books for 
seven or eight years. During that 
time every bill has been discounted. 
We were informed that the water was 


| then six feet deep in the street where 
| his store stood; that his stock was on 
| the second floor; that he had no cus- 


tomers, couldn’t sell anything nor 
He stated that 


ne way of knowing just when he 
could do it. 

“There will be thousands of such 
cases in the ensuing months. To press 
these dealers will be nothing less than 
criminal. Woe be unto the firm that 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 


CREDIT MONTHLy 


is the first to start suit against a 
dealer who has been affected by the 
flood. This firm might just as wel 
withdraw all salesmen from that ter- 
ritory because they will have a hard 
time explaining to their other cus- 
tomers who will sympathize with the 
firm against whom suit has been 
entered.” 

The latest dispatches from E. N. 
Dietler, Secretary of the Memphis 
Association of Credit Men, who is 
conducting a survey of the inundated 
regions for the National Association 
of Credit Men, show that the Arkan- 
sas farmers are rapidly recovering 
from the effects of the flood and are 
pushing their planting operations as 
fast as the water recedes from the 
tillable land. Very little plowing on 
the flood land is necessary. The seed 
is dropped and pushed into the silt 
left by the flood and sprouts in a few 
days after planting. 


Prospects in Arkansas 


Mr. Dietler reported that condi- 
tions in three of the four Arkansas 
counties under survey are as hopeful 
as can be expected, but that in Poin- 
sett County a large part of the 50,000 
acres of tillable land inundated was 
still under water on May 27 and that 
pianting is seriously retarded. 

“If the water in this county recedes 
before June 15 it will still be possible 
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to plant cotton,—the only cash crop. 
If the water remains, hay and corn 
may be planted as late as july 4. 
Some of the people are badly discour- 

and some of the farm labor has 
left the district.” 

In the other three counties, Monroe, 
Mississippi and Craighead, Mr. Diet- 
ler reports, the spirit of the people is 
excellent and if climatic conditions 
are favorable during the growing sea- 
son, the prospects for good crops next 
fall are fair, inasmuch as very little 
farm labor has left. 

Speaking of the damage to mer- 
chandise stocks and the effect of the 
flood on merchants, he says: “The 
principal effect of the flood on the 
merchants will be the inability of 
their farmer-customers to pay their 
bills. Although many of the towns 
and villages in the flooded regions 
were reached by the waters, the dam- 
age to stocks of merchandise was 
comparatively slight with the excep- 
tion of Clarendon, in Monroe County. 

“Clarendon was completely under 
water, which was ten feet deep in 
places. Only two merchants there 
were able to save their stocks. Some 
of the loss, which is estimated at 90 
per cent. of the total, will be absorbed 
by manufacturers who are replacing 
their products which were damaged. 

“A few small places in Lee County 
were flooded, but the merchants 
saved their stocks by placing them on 
scaffolds. Brickeys, in this county, 
suffered damage to stocks of about 
$5,000. 

“Territory adjacent to Lake City 
and Lansford in Craighead county 
was inundated, but there was no loss 
of merchandise. The merchants of 
Mississippi County suffered no dam- 
age to stocks. 

“Although Truman, Lepanto, We- 
ona and Markedtree, in Poinsett 
County, were flooded, there was no 
damage to merchandise stocks in 
these towns. 


“The damage to seed and feedstuff - 


in Monroe and Lee Counties was con- 
siderable, but the Red Cross is sup- 
plying both necessities. In Missis- 
sippi County the damage to seed and 
feed was negligible. Loss of livestock 
in the four counties was also negli- 
gible. 


“The cotton acreage in Monroe 
County will be reduced very little. 
In Mississippi County the cotton 
acreage will be about 30 per cent. less 
than last year’s area. This reduction 
will be offset by hay and corn crops.” 
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Credit in Fireworks Trade 
(Continued from page 8) 


after the Fourth of July—except in 
very exceptional cases where we find 
that it is the best way to avoid an 
outright loss. But we will always 
store any left over goods until the 
next season free of charge, and this 
is a help to the dealer because he 
does not have a storehouse where 
he can keep the goods without af- 
fecting his fire insurance policy. 
And fortunately, careful storing does 
not injure fireworks in the least, in 
fact, it often benefits them when 
certain chemicals are used. 

“In establishing a customer's 
credit, I rely considerably on the 
commercial agency reports. After 
an account is once put on our books 
and an order paid for, I am not or- 
dinarily suspicious of future orders 
unless the amount is very noticeably 
increased. Then, an investigation 
is made—because the orders of our 
regular customers do not vary much 
from year to year. 

“Since we lead in the manufacture 
of display fireworks, a large part of 
our business is with county fairs. 
clubs, community organizations and 


special committees who may want 
to give a spectacular display for 
amusement or for advertising pur- 
These fireworks nights are 
becoming more popular every sum- 
mer since they afford entertainment 
for far greater numbers of people 
than could ever be assembled in any 
auditorium. One of the most notable 
recent events of this kind was the 
exhibition held in New York last 
fall in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the Erie Canal Centennial. 
Various fraternal organizations often 
give an evening of pyrotechnics, in 
charge of an expert, during their 
conventions. 


poses. 


“In sales of this sort payment is 
expected within ten days following 
the exhibition.” 

Even in these days of women 
horse breeders, and women airplane 
pilots, it is something of a surprise 
to find a woman owning and manag- 
ing a fireworks business. But if you 
go down to Park Place, New York 
City, and enter at the sign, “M. 
Wagner, Fireworks,’ you will come 
face to face with just such a woman. 
Miss Wagner’s entrance into busi- 
ness was by way of the book-keep~ 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Difficult Collection Cases 


Best Handled by Personal Adjustment 


ONCRETE examples of the 
C problems, éncountered in do- 

ing collection work bring out 
the many motives‘and business com- 
plications which lie behind the fact 
that a merchant’s account is delin- 
quent. Each of the cases described 
in the following accounts—most of 
which were selected by, the credit 
manager for whom I worked in the 
capacity of a visiting credit manager 
—presents a different problem which 
must be adjusted in an individual 
way. 

We will start with “A. & Co.”, who 
had a string of lumber yards in a 
western state with general offices at 
the capital. They owed us $6,000, 
and, in answer to collection letters, 
sent us only excuses, promises, and 
more orders. 


Circumventing the Lecturer 


I called at Mr. A.’s well-appoint- 
ed private office about nine in the 
morning, and was soon admitted. But 
every time that I tried to make a 
statement which would lead up to a 
demand for settlement, Mr. A. would 
interrupt with a long dissertation 
upon the necessity then existing, for 
manufacturers to carry their custom- 
ers, with all the patience the trade 
conditions required. I was favored 
with lectures upon the folly of the 
manufacturers who destroy the splen- 
did work done by their salesmen, by 
making unreasonable and inoppor- 
tune demands for payments. 

After I had listened for two and 
one-half hours, with no chance to 
get any information about the firm’s 
condition, their intentions as to mak- 
ing a settlement, I got away, after 
promising to return when I had taken 
care of my mail. 

Although I did not gain much new 
information from the commercial 
agencies, I had better luck at the 
debtor’s bank. The assistant cashier, 
who had charge of this account, gave 
me all the information the bank 
had. It appeared that the security 
“A. & Co.” had given the bank cov- 
ered all their realty and stock, and 
that their accounts and notes payable 


By M. L. Houser 


PERSONAL CREDIT 
WORK 


NCIDENTS with practical 
application to collection 
work are described in this 
article by Mr. Houser, who 
acted as a visiting credit man- 
ager for a large manufactur- 


ing company. The first part 
of this article was published 


in the June issue of the 
CREDIT MONTHLY, and 
gave an account of the gen- 
eral principles used by the 
writer in the personal collec- 
tion of troublesome accounts. 


were much too large for their ac- 
counts and notes receivable. 

On my return to his office, Mr. A. 
continued his lectures, evidently with 
the intention of wearing me out. I 
interrupted him and said: “Now, 
Mr. A., please listen to me for a 
minute. I have the permission of 
your banker to tell you that I have 
got all his information about your 
affairs. I believe I know what you 
can and cannot do; and the only 
question now is whether you will 
satisfy, us, or if we must start pro- 
ceedings which may prove very em- 
barrassing to you.” He said: “My 
God, have you ruined me with my 
bank?” I answered: “I think not, 
for I could tell them nothing they 
did not already know. Now, here is 
what we would like you to give us: 


(1) A demand note covering the en- 
amount owing. 

(2) A check for $1,200, dated the day 
you are to receive payment for the yard 
you have sold, to apply. 

(3) Your customers’ notes, assigned 
to us, for one and one-half times what 
you will owe us after we cash the check, 
you to secure these notes from your cus- 
tomers that have open accounts at your 
various yards. When cashed these notes 
to apply on your principal note, the re- 
mainder, of course, to be returned to 
you,” 


My visit to his bank and my frank 
talk with him afterward took every 
breath of wind out of his sails. He 
met my request without further 


argument. Up to the present, about 
$3,000 has been paid by “A. & Co.” 








Mr. B. ran a good-sized store in an 
inland town in North Carolina. The 
country at that time was suffering 
from floods, business was at a stand- 
still. When I drove out to see him, 
in a heavy rain, he was putting on a 
“Special Sale.”” I remember wonder. 
ing whether he was making a special 
effort to raise money for his credit. 
ors, or “cleaning up” for himself be. 
fore the crash came. He gave me, 
none too readily, a post-dated check 
for $756, and two notes for $500 
each, due in 30 and 60 days. 

I reported that he admitted being 
in a desperate condition, but believed 
he would pull through; that he ap- 
peared to be honest; and that every- 
thing I had seen and learned indi- 
cated that he was doing the best he 
could. However, he failed in a few 
days. The creditors received only 
16% per cent. and it was later shown 
that many goods he did not have time 
to sell were hauled to a brother’s 
store during the shades of night. 
This was a 100 per cent. failure on 
my part; and I have not since been 
able to think of a way by which we 
might have saved our money. 

“FE. & Son” had been farmers who 
felt an urge to show how a hardware 
and implement business could be 
made a success. When I got their 
account, amounting to $900, they had 
very little stock left, and were mak- 
ing no effort to pay us anything. 
They seemed to be making a little 
money out of their tin-roofing busi- 
ness, and occasionally sold some im- 
plements on commission. 

The “Son” was a bit defiant, and 
said: “You can throw us into bank- 
ruptcy if you want to, but you won't 
get a dollar that way; so what's the 
use ?” 

But when I said: “Perhaps that’s 
as good a way as any; it will enable 
us to take our loss, and forget it. I 
would remind you, however, that you 
have made some rather remarkable 
financial statements in the past and, 
in case of trouble, these might re- 
turn to plague you,” he saw a new 
light. 


He gave us a demand note for 
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$900, with 36 checks for $25 each, 
dated one week apart, to cover. With 
4 little additional encouragement “‘E. 
& Son” finally paid out. 


A Dubious Account 


“RF, & Co.,” in a southern state, 
ysed large quantities of our wares, 

id with fair promptness, and final- 
ly had secured a credit limit of 
$6,000. I was instructed to pick up a 
comparativ ely small amount as an ex- 
cuse for calling on them, and make 
a complete credit report,—in part, 
as follows : 
F. & CoMPANY, 


Past-due account, 
cover. 

Mr. F. is a man of about 45, alert, a 
bit brusque, pleasant appearing, ‘and with 
a narrowness between the eyes which in- 
dicates that he is shrewd, competent, and 
resourceful, rather than substantial and 
reliable. 

About the time a produce firm failed 
here, some seven or eight years ago, Mr. 
F. went to the wall in C—. The Blank 
National Bank here is said to have brought 
him down to take charge of the local, de- 
funct concern, presumably for the purpose 
of working their money out for them. 
Whether F. succeeded in recovering the 
bank’s money, and what he now owes the 
bank, neither will tell. He did a good 
business from the start, and is supposed 
now to be worth $25,000. He claims that 
including the produce part, he did a busi- 
ness of $1,200,000 last year. 

When I called on him, he immediately 
instructed the cashier to give me a check 
for the past-due part of our account. 
When I asked him for a statement, he 
said his concern gave statements to no- 
body, and dealt only with those who would 
sell them without a statement. 

The cashier of the Blank National Bank 
refused to give any figures, but said a 
credit of $6,000 is much too high. He 
said that F’s business is prospering now, 
but that it is hazardous and fearfully ex- 
tended, and that if reverses should over- 
take him, no one could prophesy the out- 
come. When I asked if he meant that in 
case of trouble there would probably be 
little salvage, _ he said: “That's exactly 
what I mean.’ 

The assistant cashier of the Blank State 
Bank said he knows nothing about F’s 
business, and that no one else does, except 
the other bank. He said F. is well re- 
garded personally, but that he is working 
on a shoestring, and that if he meets re- 
verses, will probably be in a serious trou- 
ble. He said that F. does a big business, 
and that if he himself, like us, were selling 
F. at a profit, he would bet on his continu- 
ing in business for some time; but he 
would realize that it was a bet. When I 
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event, knowing all the circumstances and 
being anxious to sell, whe said: “$1,000 to 
$1,500, but not - more.’ 

The powers that be, in order to get 
the tonnage, have continued to take 
a chance on this man, and he con- 
tinues to pay with fair promptness. 

“G. & H.” were doing business in 
a large three-story building in. Indi- 
ana. They claimed, and appeared to 
have, a stock of more than $40,000. 


I was instructed to make a moder- 
ate-sized collection, and look for evi- 
dence which would justify us in in- 
creasing their line of credit, the sales- 
man having already taken the orders. 


Collecting from the Endorser 


I reported that in spite of their 
big stock and business, apparent pros- 
perity, and reputation, they did not 
look good to me. My reasons were, 
that they appeared to be plungers, de- 
pended too much on hired help, were 
changing managers too frequently 
and that I didn’t like the atmosphere 
of the place. I said that I believed 
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they were headed for the rocks, and 
that 1 would suggest reducing rather 
than increasing their line of credit. 

I was smiled at for an alarmist, be- 
cause all the other information on 
them was favorable. The salesman 
on the ground was confident that 
they were absolutely safe. 

Several months later, my concern 
sent me notes aggregating $4,700 
with the information that “G & H” 
could not pay, but that they believed 
a wealthy friend of theirs, the presi- 
dent of a bank in a neighboring city, 
would endorse their notes. I was in- 
structed to find out if his guarantee 
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FIRE 


Credit Lesses 


Everyone agrees that your firm’s stock of goods 


should be insured against fire. 


Your banker, your 


creditors, your stockholders know that is the only 


way to run a business. 


But do they or you realize that bad debt losses are 
larger and more dangerous than fire losses? 


Look over these comparative figures. 


In the past 


ten years, Credit Losses have been one and a quarter 
billion dollars greater than the Fire Losses! 


Year 


166,600,000 
$4,712,400,000 


Credit Losses 
$655,000,000 
479,600,000 
694,800,000 


Fire Losses 
$393,020,600 
373,500,550 
377,529,250 
389,192,200 
410,889,350 
332,654,950 
330,856,625 
269,000,775 
317,014,385 
267,273,140 


$3,460,931,825 


Credit losses are more insidious than fire losses— 


equally as unexpected—just as unpreventable. 


A 


policy of American Credit Insurance not only pro- 
vides absolute credit protection, but superior col- 


lection facilities. 


Its cost is comparatively low. 


Full particulars of our broad service gladly sent to 
any interested Credit Manager. 


CThe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


J. F. M* FADDEN, passipent 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


New York, St. Louis. 


Atlanta, Milwaukee, 


Chicago. 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 


Cleveland. Boston, 


etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
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would make the notes good and, if so, 
secure it; which I did. 

These endorsed notes were due on 
June 26th of last year. On that day, 
I received them by mail at Battle 
Creek, Mich., with the information 
that this firm was insisting on an 
extension. I.was instructed to come 
to their town and try to effect a set- 
tlement. Believing that our neglect 
to present the notes on or before the 
due-date relieved the endorser, I had 
a case of near heart-failure. 

Reaching their town next day, I 
confirmed my impression as to the 
legal side of the question, and called 
on “G. & H.” Mr. Banker and his 
attorney were there, taking an inven- 
tory. They explained that they were 
checking up the affairs of the firm, in- 
tended to advance a lot more money, 
that everything would soon be all 
right, and they only wanted us to wait 
until things were straightened out. 
I was soon satisfied that they ex- 
pected to have a receiver appointed, 
and that it had‘not occurred to either 
Mr. Banker or his attorney that our 
failure to give him notice one day 
earlier had relieved him from liabil- 
ity on our notes. 

After much talk which led no- 









where, I stated that my last offer 
was to give a 90 day extension of 
the notes, providing Mr. Banker 
would sign a letter written by me, to 
my firm, agreeing, that in considera- 
tion of such extension, he would see 
that the notes were paid within that 
time or pay them himself. When 
Mr. Banker said, “I'll sign nothing 
more,” I said: “I’m sorry, but that 
means I'll have to file a suit in the 
morning.” The attorney, who no 
doubt feared that their apple-cart 
was going to be upset, advised him 
to sign, which he did. The notes 
were paid, and the firm went into the 
hands of a receiver. 


Helping the Honest Debtor 


Mr. I. has a hardware business in 
a county-seat town. He had been 
sending in $100 about twice a month, 
but still owed $1,200, long past due. 
When I called, he said: 

“Three years ago, we had a hail 
which completely ruined our crops. 
The two subsequent crops have been 
short. This summer, our two banks 
and our two elevators failed, all 
within six weeks. Forty of our 
farmers who were stockholders in one 
elevator, had to raise between $900 


Nationalize Your Credits 


Credit 
Insurance 


Prorits of a manufacturing or wholesale enterprise 
can be doubly safeguarded against the inroad of 
unexpected bad debt losses by— 


1. EMPLOYING AN 
MAN 


EXPERIENCED CREDIT 
TO CONTROL THE EXTENSION OF 


CREDITS AT THEIR SOURCE. 
2. PURCHASING CREDIT INSURANCE TO 
COVER BAD DEBT LOSSES. 
A National Policy of Credit Insurance places behind 
your business the guarantee of the World’s Largest 
Surety Company to prevent, else pay, all bad debt 


losses in excess of normal. 


Write for Our Booklet “Outline of Credit Insurance” 


National Surety 
Company 


Ww. B. Jorcz, Chairman 


115 Broadway 


New York 





Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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and $1,000 each to pay elevator cred. 
itors. 

He showed me his books to prove 
that he was giving each of his cred. 
itors the proper proportion of hig re. 
ceipts. He also showed me his bank. 
book to prove that he had only $59 
on deposit, offering to give me a 
check for that amount. He said, too, 
that if we wanted a judgment, he 
would confess judgment, and saye 
expense. After he had indicated that 
if left alone he believed he could con- 
tinue to send us about $100 each two 
weeks, I said: 

“If I can verify what you have 
told me, I shall report to my firm 
that I believe you are making a gal- 
lant fight, and doing the best possi- 
ble; and I shall recommend that so 
long as you continue to do as you 
have been doing, that you be allowed 
to work out in your own way.” 

This debtor, after he had paid all 
but the interest, told me that he be- 
lieved our credit manager’s letter sent 
to him on receipt of my report, had 
enabled him to get more considera- 
tion from other creditors, and had 
kept them from throwing him into 
bankruptcy. 


Too Busy to Pay 


The “J. M’fg. Co.” were fairly 
well rated, but did not pay promptly 
nor answer letters. I called on them 
with a statement showing three in- 
voices of about $1,200 each, all some 
time past due. The atmosphere of 
the place and the appearance of the 
office force, including the manager, 
were pleasing and reassuring. 

The book-keeper was unable to 
find invoices for two of the ship- 
ments, but said if we would send du- 
plicates which checked up, they would 
remit promptly. I requested that du- 
plicates be sent, and reported that the 
firm was good-looking and reliable. 

About a month later, I was in- 
formed by our office that duplicate 
invoices had been sent, but that no 
remittances had been returned; and 
that we could not get replies to let- 
ters, telegrams, or telephone calls. | 
was instructed to see the “J. Mfg. 
Co.” at once and get good money in- 
stead of good impressions. 

I frankly told the manager that 
since I had sent in a favorable re- 
port, they had seemed to justify all 
the fears our office had of them; and 
said I would now like to know 
whether they were as good as they 
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looked, or as bad as they acted. 


The manager explained that the 
business had grown faster than their 
facilities for taking care of it; that 
he had been away establishing a 
branch, allowing his mail and tele- 
grams to pile up during his absence ; 
and that he regretted causing us. any 
worry. He paid up to date, and 
asked me to assure the firm that he 
would give us no further cause for 
complaint. During the conversation 
which followed, I was able to sug- 
gest a reason for using larger quan- 
tities of our line. 

The “J. Mfg. Co.” has doubled its 
business with us, and is now one of 
the most satisfactory accounts. The 
case is mentioned to show that a per- 
sonal visit by a credit man will often 
give him a better opinion of a dealer, 
and enable him through a frank talk, 
to make a good customer out of an 
unsatisfactory one. 

Mr. K. runs a coal yard in a good 
town, looks after a farm, and specu- 
lates in oil lands. Although he owed 
us a sizable amount, he paid abso- 
lutely no attention to letters. He 
claimed that we had tried to collect 
before part of his invoices were due, 
that we appeared to be a bunch of 
horse thieves, that he paid others 
when he got ready, and that he would 
treat us the same way. 


I proved to him by his copy of 
order, and his invoices, that we had 
only asked him to settle in exact ac- 
cordance with his contract. I used 
up my entire stock of suavity trying 
to induce him to make some kind of 
a definite settlement. After trying 
every other plan which occurred to 
me, I told him that (1) ‘his account 
was now long past due; (2) that the 
minute it was due, that money be- 
longed to us; and (3) that about the 
worse a bank robber does is to take 
and use other people’s money with- 
out permission. That amused him 
some, but he didn’t care enough to 
be angry. He said that his last word 
was that he would remit when he got 
good and ready, possibly next month. 
He added that he didn’t admire 
either the firm or its representative, 
and that if we wanted to start a suit 
he would take considerable pleasure 
in delaying the settlement as long as 
possible. He paid by mail, about 
four months later. 

I did not enjoy making a flat fail- 
ure; but I didn’t know how to make 
him pay then, and I don’t now. In 
conclusion, I wish again to empha- 


size the point that the visiting credit 
man, or the collector, besides securing 
satisfactory settlements for his firm, 
has a splendid opportunity to be of 
real service to merchants who are in 
trouble, and to his own sales depart- 
ment. 


Federal Reserve Act 
A. TRAYLOR, President, 
e American Bankers Associa- 
tion, in an address before the Ten- 
nessee Bankers Convention at Chat- 
tanooga last May, said of the Mc- 

Fadden-Pepper Bill : 

“It may well be argued that the 
most important features of the Act 


| 
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were those which place national banks 
on a plane of competitive equality 
with the state banks in the various 
states of the Union. These features 
embody particularly indeterminate 
charters for national banks, remov- 
ing one real impediment in the way 
of the exercise of fiduciary func- 
tions by national banks; the further 


recognition of the right of national 
banks to conduct security and invest- 
ment departments; to make real es- 
tate loans; to own and operate safe 
deposit companies, and in many other 
important respects to enlarge the 
scope of their operations.” 


a 


‘Business Control 


Through 


Analysis’”’ 


A Preparedness Text on Budget Control 
just issued by Ernst & Ernst 


Accounting in any business can be developed, 
in an economical and practical way, to a point 
where expenditures are based on sound stand- 
ards, where every dollar is intelligently spent for 
a cause and readily measured for its effect as a 
contribution toward the accomplishment of the 


aims of the business. 


This is Modern Accountancy. It is the machin- 


ery of effective Budget Control. And Budget 
control is business control—through Analysis. 


‘“‘Business Control Through Analysis” is a 
32-page booklet. It is written from the execu- 
tive viewpoint, and is timely and practical. It 
will be mailed on request. Address nearest office. 
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Credit in Fireworks Trade 

(Continued from page 27) 
ing desk; yet when the fireworks 
company in whose offices she had 
worked for a number of years was 
taken over by another firm, she was 
doing a good deal more than keep- 
ing books. Some of the old custo- 
mers even insisted that she alone 
should wait on them. So she felt 
little inclined to accept the offer of 
a position made to her by the ex- 
panding company and decided to stick 
with fireworks on her own. That 
was over twelve years ago. 

Miss Wagner is not a manufac- 
turer but a manufacturer’s represen- 
tative for makers both in this coun- 
try and others, and she has developed 
her business by the closest personal 
attention to both buying and selling. 
Her territory she has restricted to 
the Northeast and to the Middle 
West where she herself makes a 
sales trip every fall. 


Sales and Credits 
Some idea of how she balances 
sales and credits may be gotten from 
this excerpt from a telephone conver- 
sation which interrupted an inter- 
view with Miss Wagner. The man 


32p ANNUAL CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS IN BooK Form 


A detailed history 
of the 32d Annual 
N. A. C. M. Conven- 
tion, including all ad- 
dresses, debates, de- 
partment and commit- 
tee reports, declara- 


tions and other inter- 
esting material, will 
be printed soon in a 
limited edition. 


The 1927 Conven- 


tion of the National 
Association of Credit 
Men was in many re- 
_spects the most signi- 
ficant in the history 
of the organization. 
Every member of the 
Association should 
have a copy of the pro- 
ceedings in book form. 


Price, $1.00, Postpaid 


National Association of 
Credit Men 


One Park Avenue, New York 











at the other end was a successor to 
an old customer, “No, I don’t think 
you should order any more goods 
this year than you did last,” Miss 
Wagner said. “Five hundred dol- 
lars worth will be enough, because 
now that Blank has started up again, 
you know he will take some of the 
trade with him. You need a good 
quality line for your district. Yes, 
I'll wait here for you to-night and 
help you pick out the right assort- 
ment.” 

“No, that is not unusual,” the 
owner said when she had hung up 
the telephone, “I frequently discuss 
with the customers what their pros- 
pects in fireworks are and advise 
them as to the amount of their order. 
They are often inclined to overstock, 
knowing the rush that comes around 
the first of July. I prefer to sell 
less on paper and to make more 
profit.” 

As with other fireworks houses, 
Miss Wagner’s terms are met July 
10, with discounts for anticipation. 
New customers usually begin by pay- 
ing cash, and when they have justi- 
fied further confidence, they are re- 
quired to furnish two trade refer- 
ences which must be absolutely satis- 
factory. Miss Wagner prefers this 
method of analysis to agency reports. 
“Then,” she says, “I judge by ap- 
pearances—the appearance of the 
merchant and of his shop as my 
salesmen report it to me. The man 
with a clean, tidy shop is a better 
risk than one whose place looks like 
a junk shop. 


Advises Debtors 


“The principal thing needed to im- 
prove credit conditions is the educa- 
tion of the small dealer. Poor busi- 
ness methods are most often respon- 
sible for delinquency in accounts. 
That is why I give all the advice and 
help I can before a bill is due. I 
am very plain spoken about my po- 
sition, too. When I was visiting in 
a Long Island town, I went in to see 
one delinquent dealer and found that 
he had taken the receipts from his 
sale of fireworks and paid to a cred- 
itor who had been pressing him. 
‘Why, that money was mine,’ I said 
to him. ‘You have no right to take 
my money and put it into your to- 
bacco business. J have no side line 
to fall back on, and I can’t finance 
your cigar sales!’ I believe the credit 
men’s associations can help and are 
helping in the work of educating the 
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dealer to keep his affairs straj 
and see his obligations straight. Ig. 
norance and carelessness give the 
wholesaler who sells to the little store 
dealer more credit troubles than dis. 
honesty does.” 


Whatever the troubles in the fire 
works industry, fireworks are becom. 
ing more and more fascinating, 
There are almost no limits to what 
may come out of an innocent look. 
ing tube when the fuse is lighted, 
If the tube has come from Japan, 
perhaps there will be all kinds of 
human figures, animals, birds, fishes 
and flags, visible in the daytime; if 
from Germany, there may be an jl 
luminated Niagara Falls, sinuous 
snakes or wonderful lights; if made 
in the United States there is almost 
certain to be a great deal of noise, 
no matter what else may or may 
not come out. Do you remember the 
time when about all we had to play 
with on the Fourth of July were the 
Roman candles which had to be 
kept until dark and the long row of 
fire-spitting crackers—which still are 
imported by the mile from China? 


Managing Credit Personnel 


(Continued from page 25) 


should be made available. 


There are, obviously, practical dif- 
ficulties in the way of having an un- 
derstudy for all employees, but the 
practice of interchanging workers 
seems to solve this, as well as to al- 
low them a refreshing change from 
their usual work. 


Change of Work 


The matter of change in work was 
also covered in the Crepit Monta- 
Ly’s questionnaire. Many a new em- 
ployee starts out on a job with great 
enthusiasm, and does excellent work 
for a time, only to relapse into a 
dead level of effort after the fresh- 
ness of the job has lost its effect. 
The modern employer takes such psy- 
chological factors into consideration, 
and many a good employee whose 
work seems to be deteriorating is 
saved in time by a judicious change 
of work. This principle also applies 
to employees who are not suited to 
the type of work assigned to thems 
It is a platitude that a square peg 
cannot be made to fit a round hole, 
and again, in such cases, the wise 
employer will not always discharge 
the apparently incompetent worker, 
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jut will give him a chance at another 
rype of work. 

The credit managers questioned are 
in agreement with these principles 
of personne] management, for 82 per 
cent. answer yes to this question, and 
only 18 per cent. no. “Every possi- 
ble opportunity and incentive are pro- 
vided to maintain the interest of the 
employee,” is the answer of one 
credit executive. Another changes 
the work of employees “if not gone 
to far;” others say, “yes, and give 
them a chance at other work”, “give 
each a chance to make good”’, “‘yes, 
any employee in any department.” 
On the other hand, a few credit ex- 
eutives do not consider change of 
work for the employee necessary— 
“No, opportunity too limited”, 
“rarely ever—let them go’, “no, let 
them out if they do not make good”, 
“dificult to do this’, “have not in 
the past,” are some of the replies. 

Some form of welfare system or 
cub organization for the benefit of 
employees seems to have gained a 
foothold in most large concerns, not- 
ably in banks, large manufacturing 
olants, and insurance companies. It 
represents a enormous swing of the 
pendulum from the industrial stage 
when the employer felt no responsi- 
bility toward his employee other than 
paying him for work done, to the 
present industrial stage with its in- 
creasing tendency for the employer to 
assume responsibility for the em- 
ployee’s working conditions, health, 
provision for his family in case of 
death, and even for his recreation. 

There is wide scope for differences 
of opinion as to how far the em- 
ployer is justified in assuming re- 
sponsibility for the employee’s wel- 
fare, outside of actual working con- 
ditions and wages. There is little 
doubt, however, that in the major- 
ity of cases, an organized welfare 
system of some sort is a powerful 
factor in reducing personnel turn- 
over, and in keeping the employee’s 
interest. 

The Crepir MontHLy asked two 
questions on this subject. The re- 
plies to the first, “Do you have an 
organized welfare system?” indicate 
that this method of reducing per- 
sonnel turnover has not gained much 
headway in the average Credit De- 
partment, and the average concern it 
represents. Over three-quarters of 
those replying have no organized wel- 
fare system, while only one-fourth 
have such a system. 

“Do you carry group insurance?” 





was the second question, and 60 per 
cent. answer yes to this. 

There are several different meth- 
ods of handling group insurance in 
use; one popular form is on a basis 
of mutual payment of premiums by 
both the employer and the employee; 
payments on another form are as- 
sumed entirely by the employer; 
other forms have disability clauses, 
sick benefit, etc. 

But there is little question that 
group insurance is of real value to 
both the employee and the employer ; 
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it gives the employee a feeling of 
security in regard to the provision 
for his family in case of his death; 
on the other hand, it solves a problem 
for the employer in that a standard 
system of providing for or aiding the 
families of employees, when the em- 
ployee dies, is set up, and the fact 
that there is group insurance is an 
incentive to hold good employees. 


The importance of personnel to 
the Credit Department is well 


brought out by the replies to this 
questionnaire. 






people who were 
going to “pay some- 
thing” after the“ first 


of July”? 


Find them in the 
City Directory 
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Fundamentals of Selling 


READINGS IN MARKETING PRINCIPLES. 
Ivan Wright and Charles E. Landon. Pren- 
tice-Hall Inc., N. Y. 1926, 799 pp. $4. 


This volume, which presents diversified 
readings on marketing and price problems 
from sources not usually accessible, comes 
from the University of Illinois, where the 
authors are respectively associate professor 
and instructor in economics. 


The object of the book is to provide for 
students, teachers and business executives 
an organized presentation of the best ma- 
terials available explaining and illustrating 
the fundamental principles of the economics 
oi marketing and prices. 


In selecting the materials, the authors 
have aimed to choose readings furnishing 
the most complete treatment of each: di- 
vision of the general subject. This method 
presents different points of view but 
avoids duplication, as well as the annoy- 
ance caused by numerous short and in- 
complete articles. 


There is an introductory foreword by 
Professor Paul D. Converse of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who showed his interest 
in credit problems by attending the recent 
Convention of the Association at Louis- 
ville. Following this the authors present 
their material in thirty chapters, beginning 
with “The Nature and Scope of Marketing 
Problems” and ending with “An Efficient 
Marketing System.” 


Among the topics treated are the nature 
and classification of markets; marketing 
functions; simplification and standardiza- 
tion; transportation and communication ; 
storage and warehouse functions and serv- 
ices; assembling country produce for mar- 
ket; public markets and auctions; pro- 
duce exchanges; wholesalers; retail trade 
organization; department stores and mail- 


order houses; the chain store; co-operative * 


stores; costs of marketing; purchasing and 


turnover; trade associations; 
ethics; and price factors and policies. 
Special chapters deal with “Market 


Analysis and Forecasts,” “Ways of Dis- 
tributing Manufactured Products,” “Sell- 
ing and Advertising,” and “Financing the 
Marketing Processes.” 

Chapter XXII on “Trade Associations” 
reproduces an important article by M. N. 
Nelson in the American. Economic Review 
on “The Effect of Open-price Association 
Activities on Competition and Prices,” and 
a discussion by Franklin D. Jones in the 
Harvard Business Review on “Trade Sta- 
tistics and Public Policy.” 

The chapter on “Business Ethics,” 
(Chapter XXIII), has two important sec- 
tions,—“Principles of Business Conduct” 
by Judge Edwin B. Parker, Umpire of the 


e Business Li 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


Mixed Claims Commission, and a list of 
the unfair methods of competition and 
Clayton law violations condemned by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The book is well printed on good paper, 
and bound in the maroon cloth which has 
come to be closely associated with the 
Prentice-Hall imprint. 


By a Correspondence Counselor 


PRINCIPLES OF =FFECTIVE LETTER 
WRITING. Lawrence C. Lockley. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. N. Y. 1927. 344 pp. 
$3.00. 


Every other part of the country having 
made its contribution to the literature of 
business letter writing, the Pacific Coast 
now offers this manual by a member of 
the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia (Southern Branch). r. Lockley, 
who is the author also of “Making Letters 
Build Business”, is correspondence coun- 
selor of two financial institutions in Los 
Angeles—the First National Bank and the 
Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank. 


Mr. Lockley’s justification for entering 
the field with another book on Business 
English is his belief that most of the works 
published thus far are either too academic 
(built around pedagogical needs to the 
disadvantage of practical value), or writ- 
ten by business men whose experience gave 
them a valuable store of practical infor- 
mation but who have not been able to 
put their information down in an arrange- 
ment that makes for easy and helpful 
study. Mr. Lockley’s volume attempts to 
bridge the two methods, and his experience 
in both teaching and practical correspon- 
dence work clearly qualifies him to make 
a satisfactory job of it. 


The first part of the presentation covers 
fundamental principles, with chapters on 
the letter-writing point of view, making 
the letter easy to read, the use of good 
English and methods of dictation. Part 
II deals with service or routine letters. 
This is the part to which credit managers 
will naturally gravitate, as it contains a 
presentation of the problems of credit let- 
ters (Chapter IX), and collection let- 
ters, (Chapter X). Part III consists of 
eleven chapters on selling by mail. There 
is an appendix in five sections and a six- 
page Index. 

Because of the extent and variety of 
credit business, says Mr. Lockley, the 
letters of the credit manager often touch 
a large share of the firm’s business, and 
must have the same constructive, business- 
building quality that other letters need. 
Because of his training in and necessity 
for conservative action, the credit manager 


TH 


ay 


is tempted to write formal, precise letter § They 4! 
that will, when necessary, stand i B the Tat 
in court. Therefore, the credit mirably 
needs to watch the quality of his letters § ead of 
possibly more closely than any other dic , 
tator. 

In his chapter on collection letters Mr 
Lockley does well to stress the value of 
sales promotional material. Probably mos 
credit managers are sold on the theoretic! 
value of such co-operation with the sale 
department, but some of them fall short of 
the mark when it comes to putting th 
idea into actual practice. If this ney 
book helps to bring this principle forcibly 
to the attention of dictators of credit am 
collection correspondence it will rendera 
notable service to both departments con 
cerned. 
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Analyzing Legal Principles } 3: 


CASES ON BUSINESS LAW, VOL. 1 Le 
lie J. Ayer. Prentice-Hall, Inc. N. Y. 19% 


474 pp. $4.50. 


BoSsbe 


The case method as applied to a gem 
eral study of the law has, of course, been 
in use for a number of years at Harvan 
and other universities. This text, written 
by Professor Ayer of the University of 
Washington at Seattle, applies the method 
to business law. It deals with contracts 
and related fields such as property, 
agency, negotiable instruments and 
agreements, and brings out clearly the 
velopment of the various phases of 
law. 


The cases are well selected, the fi 
tersely presented, and no time is 
through extensive introductory sta 
or the inclusion of extraneous subject 
ter. Court opinions are given in 
detail. While the cases, with their 
companying notes, problems and qu 
are designed primarily for use in co 
and universities as an introductory 
in business law,.they may be studied 
profit by credit managers and other 
ness executives whose duties call 
knowledge of fundamental legal 
as applied to business. 


Professor Ayer is to be congra 
on his attitude toward the use of 
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or classification, : 
use of such ‘notes hinders effective us 
of the text because it tends to destroy the 
student’s interest in the cases 
vents the study, analysis and summary && 
are essential to the student’s progress @ 
the work. 

In this volume the subject of contracts 
is developed with substantially the thor 
oughness of a course in law school 
but omitting purely procedural and 
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hs technical questions. Professor 
be justifies this treatment on two 
Ane : first, that it is much better 
ercourse be carefully and accurately 
udied and analyzed than that a large sec- 
of law be covered, resulting neces- 
gaily in @ smattering and confused knowl- 
. and second, that as the primary 
pgsiness of virtually all people is the ac- 
qusition and disposal of property, ac- 
‘ed and disposed of through contrac- 
relations, it would seem that such a 
treatment most adequately answers the re- 
quirements of an introductory course. 
After an introductory section of 38 
ges, the author attacks the problem of 
cts, his material being divided into 
chapters. The general topics treated 
are mutual assent ; consideration ; capacity ; 
illegality ; fraud, mistake, duress and un- 
gon parties; remedies; and interfer- 
ence with contractual relations. — 
The cases presented are 208 in number. 
are listed by name immediately after 
the Table of Contents, and there is an ad- 
mirably arranged subject index at the 
end of the book. The page size is 7 by 10 
inches, which is rapidly becoming a stand- 
ad size for books based on the case 


Addresses Wanted 


ADORNO, JENNIE, 640 Morris Ave., New York 

City, also c/o J. Mure, 583 Courtlandt Ave., 

New York City, last heard of Meriden, Conn. 
IN PHARMACY, 1359 St. Nicholas 

Ave. New York City. 

ANDERSON, J. E., 617 West 5th Street, Okla- 

homa City, Okla. 

APPLEBAUM, JULIUS, 145th Street & St. 

Ann's Ave., New, York City. 

ABBOT & STORM, 17 W. 43rd Street, New York 

City. 

BAUM, ANNA, 623 Van Houton Ave.—Clifton 

Ave., Clifton, N. J. 

BEDFORD FURNITURE CO., 1202 Fulton St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BESMANOFF, B., 2059 Jerome Ave., New York 


City. 
BLOCK, 18 jobber tailors’ trimmings, 308 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
BOWLES, FRED’K. A. (DR.), Consulting 
Chemist, 2080 Walton Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
BRANNER, HAROLD G., formerly with Dress- 
craft Co., 151 W. 35th St., also 27 Main St., 
Yonkers. 
CHIPPERFIELD, R. E., about 40 years old, 
building contractor in Los Angeles and Tucson, 
Ariz, probably in Oklahoma or Texas. 
MATERIAL & FUEL CO., 2530 
E. 9rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
DIXON, J., 711 East 43rd St., Chicago, IIl. 
DUNN’S INC., 3507 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
EMILY DRESS SHOP, 226 East 170th St., New 


York City. 

ENGEL, BENJ. & RACHEL, Wilsonia Hotel, 
San Diego, Cal. 
FEINBERG, H., 


203 Harrison Ave., Boston, 


Mass. 
FISH & SON, 3920 Ft. Hamilton Parkway, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FITZGERALD D. L., Sioux City, Iowa. 


FOSTER BROS. Props: The Silhouette (tea 
room) Walnut St. Phila., formerly Penn stu- 
— Now supposed to be in Washington, 


GAYETY DRESS SHOP, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GILBERT, H. H., Detroit, Mich. 
oa R., 241 14th Street, Rear, Milwaukee, 


is. 
GREEN, W., G. & G. Auto Supply Co., 3312 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ene. Victor News Stand, French 


HARRIS, MAURICE, Harris Hosiery Co., 331 
Alfax Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
HIGGINBOTHAN, I. C., Rushville, Nebr. 
M. E., Swiss Candy Kitchen, 117 W. 
Evans Street, Florence, S. C. 
, GUS, 4153 So. Halsted St., Chicago, 


JACKERSON, MICHAEL, Wife Sofhia, 620 N 
St, N. W., Washington D. C., believed to be 
in Newark, N 


o ae a 2109 E. 77th Street, Cleveland, 
a 2. W., Fort Marion Elec. Co., St. 


» Fla. 

KAA Cee AL. co., S. S., Ardmore, Okla. 

KARP, M. A., Prop. Albany Bargain House, 68 
a 


. ” L rist “> 


Ohio. 
Sol J., 4126 Lancaster Ave., Phila- 
‘a. 

GEO.) & JENKINS (H. E.), Orlando 
Mercantile Co., Orlando, Fla. 


nce; form; performance; rights * 


KOREE, JEAN U., formerly located at 2-4 
Stone St., New York, N. Y. 

LIPSHITZ, MORRIS, 2684 Broadway 
East Burnside Ave., New York City. 

LISMAN, MAX, 2224 Ga. Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., now believed to be in New York 
ity. 

MacLAIRE, R., 81 Hudson Street, New York 


City. 

MULLEN, FRANK C., cor. Oak & Oakland 
Ave., Audubon, N. J. 

NOLAN, E., H. E. Nolan & Co., 743 - 


and 70 


17th 


St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

NORMENT, A. C., St. Louis, Mo. 

OIL PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CO., Gustave 
J. Sorrenson, Pres., Mrs. Frieda Druen, Secy., 
1680 Webster Ave., New York City. 

OLIVE, E. L., 2911 58th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

OTT, W. S., Acme Garage & Bldg. Co., 1278 E. 
124th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

PITZELE SPECIALTY SHOP, 442 119th St., 
Whiting, Ind. 

POTTER CO., W. F., Amarillo, Texas. 

PUERNER, EDWARD, Route 2, Box 592, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

PUTTERMAN, LOUIS, 201 Elm Street, New 
Britain, Conn. 

QUEEN CLOTHING CO., 2%l West 37th St., 
New York City. 

RALPH, J. S., Socio Stool Mfg. Co., Sullivan, 
Mo., believed to be in Los Angeles. 

RAYMOND, H. or R., 3136 West Roosevelt Rd., 
Chicago, Former Residence, 3450 W. Monroe 
St. icago, Ill. 2 

SALLY SHOP, A. A. Cohen, Thermopolis, Wyo. 

SAVAGE, D. S., Waldorf Lunch, 61 N. Pearl 
St., Albany, N. Y. 

= JR., WM., 1025 Jackson St., Scranton, 

a. 

SHAN SAMUEL, 1775 Stilwel Ave., Brook- 

lyn, N. Y., also trading as Shane Radio & 
attery Service, 8509 20th Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

SMITH, FLOYD C., Box 37 A. E. Erie Ave., 
Lorain, Ohio. 

» STANLEY W., Colonial Investment 

Co., Cleveland up to 1922. Previous to this 


had offices in New York. Might be in New 
Orleans. 


VAN METER, W., St. Joseph and Cadillac, 


Mich. 

VAN NESS, H. B., 94 West Main Street, Som- 
merville, N. J. 

WALKER, T. G., Fort Pierce, Fila. 

WEATHERWAX, CHAS., prop. 
struction Co., Berea, Ohio. 

WHITE, F. E., Clay Center, Kans. 

WOZNY, JOHN P., 4824 South Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

YEARGIN, F. H., 5% No. 18th St., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

YOUNG (SOL) & KLEIN (WM.), 1612 Broad- 
way, New York. 

ZEBEUSKY, MAX, 104-21 Jamaica Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

ZOLDO, FRANK, Standard Jewelry 
Pine St., Providence, R.. I. 
West End Ave., 


Berea Con- 


Co., 144 
Last heard of 740 
New York City. 


POSITION WANTED 
CREDIT EXECUTIVE, now employed, seeks 
position with greater responsibilities for his spe- 
cialized knowledge. 14 years shoe manufacturing, 
6 years shoe jobbing experience. Expert in ac- 
counting, costs, statistics, production, designing, 
sales, etc., but prefers a larger credit opportunity, 
manufacturing or bank. Capable, tactful, resource- 

ful producer. Address Box 72, this paper. 


Credit Manager Available 
on Short Notice. 


A business and money producer, age 28, with 
ten years’ solid commercial experience covering 
all phases of Credit and Collection work, ac- 
customed to responsibility and the exercise of 
judgment, initiative and tact; seeks connection 
offering an ambitious young man ample scope 
for development. Address Box No. 71. 


POSITION WANTED 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Young man, married, age 27, experienced in office 
detail, bookkeeping, accounting now assistant to 
credit man of large manufacturer in textile line 
operating in six states. Address Box No. 73. 


Service Plus!—That’s Us! 


COLLECTIONS 
INVESTIGATIONS LIQUIDATIONS 
ADJUSTMENTS EXTENSIONS 


Let us handle that bothersome 
WASHINGTON ACCOUNT 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAU OF THE WASH- 
INGTON CREDIT MEN’S ASS'N INC. 


101 Colorado Building Washington, D. C. 


STICKERS 


gummed special design 
_Stickers, labels and em- 
bossed seals in any 
quantity. Prompt delivery. 
Send for catalog. 
ST. LOUIS STICKER COMPANY 
1621 Washington Avenue St. Louis 


Great American 


Susurance Company 


New Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


CAPITAL 


$12,500,000 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$185,174,967.15 


FIRE, MARINE AND KINDRED INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


Sales 


Q. (1) Is it correct to assume that 
if anything happens to sight draft ship- 
ments in transit, the loss would be on 
the buyer only if he had authorized 
sight draft -shipment? 

(2) Can the right of stoppage in 
transitu be exercised only in the event 
that the buyer has been legally de- 
clared bankrupt? 


A. (1) The fact that a bill of sale is 
drawn to the seller’s order and forwarded 
with directions to deliver to the buyer only 
on payment of the draft attached is not 
determinative of the question of risk of 
loss. If the bill is drawn in such a man- 
ner solely to secure performance of the 
buyer’s obligation to pay, the title and 
risk of loss may pass to the buyer prior 
to the payment of the draft. 

Thus, if delivery is made to a carrier 
f.o.b. place of shipment in pursuance of 
the terms of an unconditional contract to 
sell goods, in a deliverable condition, there 
is a delivery to the buyer within the mean- 
ing of the Uniform Sales Act and a loss 
which occurs in the course of shipment 
falls on the buyer. (Alderman Bros. Co. 
vs. Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 92 Conn. 
419; Maffei vs. Ginocchio. 299 Ill. 254). 
But, where there has been a delivery of 
the goods to a carrier other than the one 
named by the buyer, the risk of loss re- 
mains with the seller and the buyer is 
exonerated from liability for the price in 
case the goods are lost. St. John Bros. 
Co. vs. Falkson, 130 N. E. (Mass.) 51. 

The general rule is that in the absence 
of an agreement to the contrary, delivery 
to the carrier is delivery to the consignee, 
and title passes to the buyer on delivery 
to the carrier Levy vs. Radkay, 233 Mass. 
229. If the buyer expressly authorized 
the sight draft shipment there would be 
no question but that the risk of loss would 
be upon the buyer. If the sight draft 
shipment was not made pursuant to an 
express contract, a question of fact is 
presented for determination by the jury 
as to the intention of the parties. The 
case of Alderman Bros. Co. vs. Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. cited above would 
indicate that the risk of loss would be 
upon the buyer in any event, even if the 
sole purpose of shipping sight draft at- 
tached to bill of lading was to secure 
performance of the buyer’s obligation to 
pay. 

(2) The Uniform Sales Act provides 
that when the buyer of the goods is or 
becomes insolvent, the unpaid seller who 
has parted with the possession of the goods 
has the right to stop them in transitu. 
Whether the consignor has the right of 
stoppage in transitu because of the insolv- 
ency of the consignee is a fact to be de- 
termined by the jury where the circum- 
stances are such as to create a doubt as 
to insolvency. Coleman vs. New York, 
etc. R. Co. 215 Mass. 45. 

By insolvency which will justify the 
right of stoppage in transitu, is meant, 
not an adjudication by a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, but simply inability to 
pay debts in the usual course of business. 
Such inability need not be absolute. It 
may be proved as a rational inference 


One Park Avenue, New York 


As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 
however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 





—E.P.P. | 


sail 





from convincing facts and circumstances. 

A business man in good standing com- 
monly meets his obligations at maturity. 
A failure to pay a single debt might occur 
under such conditions as to constitute per- 
suasive evidence of general inability to 
pay one’s debts. (Coleman vs. N. Y. etc. 
R. Co. supra.) 


Foreign Corporations 


Q. Is it advisable for a foreign cor- 
poration, which is not transacting intra- 
state business in New York, to qualify 
in this state in order to avoid the annoy- 
ance of having the defense interposed 
in suits brought in this state that the 
corporation is not licensed to transact 
business here? 


A. It is not wise for a foreign cor- 
poration to take out a license to do busi- 
ness in any state in which it is not actually 
transacting business. If it does so, it will 
be subjected to the necessity of filing a 
complicated tax return, and paying fees 
which are wholly unnecessary. 

In this state, the burden is upon the 
defendant to allege and prove that the 
foreign corporation is transacting business 
contrary to the laws of the State of New 
York. While the defense is frequently 
interposed in actions brought by foreign 
corporations, the fact that the burden of 
proof is upon the defendant makes the 
pleading of this defense of little impor- 
tance. 


Post-Dated Checks 


Q. According to the law in the State 
of Massachusetts, do we have any other 
than a civil recourse against a customer 
in Massachusetts who sends a post- 
dated check, being the first item of a 
series of checks and notes on his ac- 
count, but later decides he does not care 
to go through with this settlement. 
sends a check for a smaller amount and 
protests the original check? 


A. The dishonor of a check under the 
circumstances mentioned is not a crim- 
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inal offense. Payment of the check gq 
apparently stopped and it was , 
for that reason. The Bad Check [gy 
penalizes only the issuance of a 
with knowledge of insufficient funds jy 
or credit with a bank upon which th 
check is drawn to pay the same, Sy) 
statutes usually have no reference to post 
‘dated checks. 


Waiver of Exemption 


Q. Can I accept a waiver of a hom. 
stead exemption from a customer 
signed by himself and wife? Woyl 
such a waiver be legal? 


A. In the absence of a constitution 
or statutory restriction, it is ordinarily 
held that, at least at or after the time of 
a levy, it is within the power of a debtor 
to waive the right of exemption. But, i 
has been held that the head of a family 
cannot by his individual act, waive ap 
exemption created by the statute for the 
benefit of the family as a whole, but it js 
a rule nearly universal based on reasons 
of public policy that a debtor may not 
waive his right by stipulatidn on an execu 
tory contract and that such a waiver js 
absolutely void. 

There are decisions to this effect in the 
District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin 
and other states. There are decisions to 
the contrary in Pennsylvania. 


The consent of a wife is almost always 
necessary for a waiver of homestead ex- 
emption. 


Judgment Notes 


_ Q. Can you give us a list of States 
in which judgment notes are valid? 


A. Judgment notes can be used in the 
following’ States: Colorado, Delaware, 
Illinois, Maryland, Minnesota, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Virginia and Wiscon 
sin. 


Negotiable Instruments 


Q. Where a promissory note is 
made to read as follows: “Thirty Days 
after date we promise to pay to the 
order of John Doe for Richard Roe the 
sum of $500. (signed) Paul Smith & 
Co., Inc.” If Richard Roe wishes to 
negotiate the note, must it be endorsed 
by John Doe? 


A. While we have seen no cases on 
this point, in our opinion inasmuch 4 
John Doe is payee of the note, his em 
dorsement would be necessary to transfer 


title, and the fact that the notes state om 


their face that the proceeds are to enure 
to the benefit of Richard Roe would not 
prevent John Doe from passing good title 
by endorsement, and the endorsee would 
become a holder in due course if he paid 
value for the note and took it without 
knowledge of any defense thereto. The 
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that Richard Roe is entitled to re- 
ceive the proceeds from John Doe is a 
matter entirely between them. 


Preferred Claims 
If an adjustment bureau or any 
¢ individual or organization, other 
than a regularly constituted Court, as- 
charge of an insolvent estate 
with the consent of the debtor and the 
mt of the creditors, and operates 
the said estate and makes purchases for 
the operation of the estate, are such pur- 
chases preferred claims in the event a 
ition in bankruptcy is filed, and can 
the individual or organization thus op- 
erating the estate be held for such in- 


debtedness ’ 

A. Ii the instrument providing for the 
assignment jor the benefit of creditors 
either to an individual or an Adjustment 
Bureau definitely provides that the claims 
of creditors who sell to the assignee while 
operating the business shall be preferred 
claims and the instrument is signed by the 
debtor and accepted by all of the creditors, 
such creditors’ claims will be preferred 
under bankruptcy procedure. The fol- 
lowing is a recent decision covering this 
point: Re: Schinsel, reported in 16 Fed- 
eral Reporter, 2nd, 289. Decided by Judge 
Leonard Hand, Dec. 2, 1926, Southern 
District of New York. 

It is very important, however, that the 
instrument of assignment definitely pro- 
vide for the preferring of claims against 
the assignee and that the instrument be 
accepted by all creditors. However, if 
the instrument contains a provision for 
preferences oi such claims they will be 
effective as preferences in bankruptcy 
against all creditors which accept under 
the instrument. 





Book Service 

A service of supplying books of 
any publisher to readers of the 
Crepit MoNTHLY at the list price 
of the book is being availed of to an 
increasing extent by members of the 
credit fraternity. 

As Director of Education and Re- 
search of the National Association of 
Credit Men, Dr. Frank A. Fall re- 
ceives orders for such books and fills 
them for members. For the most 
part, the books are those reviewed by 
Dr. Fall in the “Business Library” 
Department of the Crepir MonrtH- 
ty. But any book in print, of any 
publisher, whether reviewed or not, 
may be secured in this convenient 
manner. 


Financial Who’s Who 

The following veracious story was 
told a short time ago to a CREDIT 
MonrTHLy representative : 

Customer, to book-store proprie- 
tor—“Can you tell me where I can 
get a copy of ‘Who’s Who,’ pub- 
lished by the A. N. Marquis Co.?” 

Book-store proprietor, with con- 
siderable credit experience as a 
debtor—“‘No, but I can tell you 
where you can get ‘Who’s Who and 


How Much,’ published by R. G.. 


Dun & Co.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., _ RE- 
UIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

F AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of CREDIT MONTHLY, | 
New York, N. Y., for Apri 


ublished monthly at 
1st, 1927. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Rodman Gilder, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of the CREDIT MONTHLY, and _ that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in_ sec- 
tion 448, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man 
agers are: Publisher, National Assn. of Credit 
Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York City, Editor, 
Rodman Gjlder, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Managing Editor, None. Business Managers, 
None. 


2. That the owner is: (If publication is owned 
by an individual, Kis name and address, or if 
owned by more than one individual the name 
and address of each, should be given below; if 
the publication is owned by a corporation, the 
name of the corporation and the names and ad- 
dresses of the stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock should be given.) National Association of 
Credit Men, a non-stock corporation with these 
officers: William H. Pouch, Concrete Steel Co., 
New York, N. Y., President; J. F. Wood, Rich- 
mond Dry Goods Co., Richmond, Va., 1st Vice- 
President; George J. Gruen, Gruen Watch Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 2nd Vice-President; Frank 
D. Rock, Armour & Co., Denver, Col., 3rd Vice- 
President; J. H. Tregoe, 1 Park Ave., New 
York, Executive Manager. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next @ebove, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu- 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders, as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. . 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 





RODMAN GILDER, 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of March, 1927. 


RUTH E. HOCTOR, 


(Seal) Notary Public. 


Kings Co. Clerk’s No. 262. Art. filed’ N. Y. 
Co. Clks. 762. N. Y. Co. Reg. No. 8527. Com. 
Exp. Mar. 30, 1928. 


December Copies 


The Crepir Montutiy wishes to 
thank all those readers who sent in 
December, 1926, copies of the CrepIt 
MONTHLY, in response to the request 
printed last month. As some copies 
were sent anonymously, it was not 
possible to acknowledge the courtesy 
of the donors by letter. 


IVhen writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 









Jones has a fire— 


A prosperous little trade built 
up at the cost of a great effort— 
nipped in the bud. 


But Jones was no fool, his 
creditors would not have to wait, 
and his future was secure. Fire 
insurance, yes—but covered by 
USE & OCCUPANCY (Business 
Interruption) Insurance, (thanks 
to that agent) which would 
bridge the gap until his income 
recommenced. 


His policy covered interest on 
indebtedness, running expenses, 
clerk hire and advertising in 
force, and best of all—loss of net 
profits during unproductivity. 


See the nearest National Lib- 
erty Agent and learn about this 
important coverage. 


atonal Lit, 
i aie 


of Americnu. 


Home Office: 709 Sixth Ave. 
New York 





Over $70,000,000 Losses 
Paid Since Organization 
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Flood and Cyclone Damage 
TO BUSINESS CAN BE GREATLY REDUCED 


by constructive, farsighted, and economical credit policies and methods in the handling of the affairs 
of honest and deserving debtors. 


Credits and receivables should be carefully watched. There should be co-operation in all desery- 
ing cases. Efforts to maintain individual action in handling collections and adjustments will cause 
severe losses both to creditors and debtors. 


THE APPROVED ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 
afhliated with 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


have proved conclusively their value as a niedium for co-operative protection of receivables. 


miant 


An Adjustment Bureau Approved by the N.A.C.M., Located in Every Section 
National Association of Credit Men 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 



















CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles—Wholesalers Board 
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PPROVED ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


National Association of Credit 

Men, through its Adjustment Bu- 

extends to the Credit Depart- 

of American Business in every 

getion of the United States a medium 

for co-operative protection of receivables. 

In every important commercial center 

bureau is specially organized: 

To conduct personal investigations. 


of Trade, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., F. C. 
o, Mer. 4 F 
~ Independent Organization not controlled 
by but wholeheartedly endorsed by the National 
Association ot Credit Men, and the official 
Bureau of the Los Angeles Association of 
Credit Men. 
Oakland—Adjustment Bureau of the 
4. C. M. 1101, Oakland 
Voelker, Mgt , : 
oo Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & 
Credit Association, 673 Spreckles Bldg., Car] QO. 
Retsloff, Mgr. ; P 
Francisco—Board of Trade of San_Fran- 
ns 444 Market St., G. W. Brainard, Sec’y. 
Note: Independent Organization not controlled 
hy but whole-heartedly endorsed by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, and the offi- 
cial Bureau of the San Francisco Association 
of Credit Men. 


Oakland 
Bank Bldg., C. L. 


OLORADO—Denver—Adjustment Bureau of the 
= Mountain A. C. M., 333 Cooper Bldg., 
James B. McKelvy, Secy. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Washington—Ad- 
justment Bureau of the Washington A. C, M., 
*7 Colorado Bldg., R. Preston Shealey, Sec’y. 


FLORIDA—Miami—Adjustment Bureau oi the 
Miami A. C. M., 209 Shoreland Bldg., F. G. 
Hathaway. Mer. 

FLORIDA—Tampa—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Tampa A. C. M., 5 Roberts Bldg., S. B. Owen, 
Mer. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Atlanta A. C. M., 305 Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg., C. L. Williamson, Mgr. 

Augusta—Adjustment Bureau of the Augusta 
A. C. M., 313 Lamar Bldg., M. M. Hurst, Mgr. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Chicago A. C. M., Suite 972, Ist National Bank 
Bldg., 38 So. Dearborn St. 


INDIANA — Evansville—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Evansville A. C. M., 607 Old National Bank 
Bidg., C. Howard Saberton, Mgr. 
Indianapolis—Adjustment Bureau of the In- 
dianapolis A. C. M., 509 Peoples Bank Bldg., 
Merritt Fields, Mgr. 

South Bend—Adjustment Bureau of the South 
Bend A. C. M., 412 J. M. S. Bldg., J. E. Pay- 
ton, Mgr. 


I0WA—Cedar Rapids—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Cedar Rapids A. C. M., 902 American Trust 
Bidg., B. D. Silliman, Mgr. 
Davenport—Adjustment Bureau of the Daven- 
ort A. C. M., First National Bank Bldg., H. 
. Betty, Mer. 
Des Moines—Adjustment Bureau of the Des 
Moines A. C. M., 812 Valley National Bank 
Bidg., Don E. Neiman, Mgr. 
Sioux City—Adjustment Bureau of the Inter- 
Mate A. C. M., 601 Trimble Blidg., J. B. Mur- 
phy, Mgr., P. A. Lucey, Asst. Mgr. 


KANSAS—Wichita—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Wichita Association of Credit Men, 901 First 
National Bank Bldg., M. E. Garrison. Mgr. 


KENTUCKY—Lexington—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Lexington Association of Credit Men, 28 
Northern Bank Bldg., Mrs. E. Mae McGarry, 
Acting Mgr. 

Louisville—-Adjustment Bureau of the Louisville 
Association of Credit Men, 3rd Floor, Kenyon 
Bldg., S. J. Schneider, Mgr. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans—Adjustn:ent Bureau 
of the New Orleans Association of Credit Men, 
68 Louisiana Bldg., T. J. Bartlette, Mgr. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Baltimore Association of Credit Men, 301 
West Redwood Street, George J. Lochner, Mer. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Boston — Adjustment 
Sureau of the Boston Credit Men's Association, 
36 Federal St.. H. A. Whiting, Mer. 
Springfield—Adjustment Bureau of the West- 
ern Mass. Assoc. of Credit Men, 443 Ce 
Blie., TI. E. Morton, Mer. 


ort S« 








To personally adjust accounts. 
To investigate composition offers. 


To represent claims in Bankruptcy 
Cases. : ; ; 
To serve in a fiduciary capacity in 


friendly liquidations. 

To serve in a fiduciary capacity in 
Bankruptcy Cases. 

To serve in a fiduciary capacity in the 


MICHIGAN—Detroit—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Detroit Association of Credit Men, 2012 First 
National Bank Bldg., L. E. Deeley, Mgr. 
Grand Rapids—Adjustment Bureau of the Grand 
Rapids Association of Credit Men, 450 House- 
man Bldg., Edward De Groot, Mgr. 


MINNESOTA—Duluth—Duluth Jobbers 
Bureau, Inc., 501 Christie Bldg., E. G. 
Mer. 

Minneapolis—Collections and Traveling Adjuster 
Service; Associated Creditors, Inc., 302 Thorpe 
Bldg., J. L. Brown, Secy.-Treas. For Rehabili- 
tations and Liquidations see St. Paul. 

St. Paul—Rehabilitations and Liquidations. The 
Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bureau, 241 Endi- 
cott Bldg., W. C. Rodgers, Mgr. For Collec- 
tions and Traveling Adjuster Service, see 
Minneapolis. 


Credit 


Robie, 


MISSOURI—Kansas City—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Kansas City Association of Credit Men, 
315 Hall Bldg., A. E. Adam, Mgr. 

St. Louis—Adjustment Bureau of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men, 510 Locust St., 
Orville Livingston, Mgr. 


MONTANA-Billings—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Montana-Wyoming Association of Credit Men, 
Box 1184, Meredith Davies, Mgr. 


Great Falls—Adjustment Bureau of the North- 


ern-Montana Association of Credit Men, Box 
1784. 
NEBRASKA—Lincoln—See Omaha. 
Omaha—Adjustment Bureau of the Omaha 


Association of Credit 


Men, 
G. P. Horn, Mgr. 


1122 Harney St., 


NEW JERSEY—Newark—Adjustment Bureau of 
the North Jersey Association of Credit Men, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Wm. H. Whitney, 
Mer. ; 


NEW YORK—Buffalo—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Buffalo Association of Credit Men, 704 Erie 
County Bank Bldg., L. E.. Chandler, Mgr. 
New York City—Adjustment Bureau of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association, 468 Fourth 
Ave., M. W. Clark, Mgr. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Charlotte—Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Charlotte Association of Credit 
Men, 407 Wilder Bldg., W. C. Boggs, Mgr. 
Greensboro—Adjustment Bureau of the Greens- 
boro Association of Credit Men, 804 American 
Bank Bldg., E. C. Fearrington, Mgr. 


OH1O—Cincinnati—Commercial & Industrial En- 
gineering Department of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Temple Bar Bldg., J. L. 
Richey, Mgr. 

Cleveland—Adjustment Bureau of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men, 322 Engineers Bldg., 
Hugh Wells, Mgr. 

Columbus—Central Ohio Credit Interchange & 
Adjustment Bureau, 233 So. Third St., J. E. 
Fagan, Mgr. 

Toledo—Adjustment Bureau of the Toledo Asso- 
‘jation of Credit Men, National Bldg., Geo. B. 
Cole, Acting Mgr. 

Youngstown — Adjustment Bureau of 
Youngstown Association of Credit Men, 
Mahoning Bank Bldg., H. B. Doyle, Mgr. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City—Adjustment Bu- 


the 
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reau of the Cklahoma City Association of Credit 
Men, 230 Termina] Arcade Bldg., A. L. Smith, 


Mer. 
Tulsa—Adjustment Bureau of the Tulsa Asso- 
iation of Credit Men, 512 Central National 


Bank Bldg., V. P. Wilson, Mgr. 


OREGON—Portland—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Credit Men, 671 Pittock 
Block, G. W. Ingram, Mgr., W. Redman, Ex- 


Portland Association o' 


ecutive Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Allentown — Lehigh Valley 
Adjustment Bureau, 403 Hunsicker Bldg., J. H. 


J. Reinhard, Mgr. 


Johnstown—Adjustment Bureau of the Johns- 
of Credit Men, Box 905, R. H. 


town Assorintion 


Mer. 


eman, 





rehabilitation of debtor’s business. 
To collect receivables. 

Collection items are received by Bu- 
reaus with the understanding that 
should developments indicate the neces- 
sity of action for all creditors, the in- 
terest of one shall be subservient to all. 

Consider our Adjustment Bureaus as 
a part of your Credit Department. 







Philadelphia—Adjustment Bureau of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Credit Men, 1502 North 
American Bldg., D. A. Longacre, Mer. 
Pittsburgh—Adjustment Bureau of the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Credit Men, 1213 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., H. M. Oliver, Mer. 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence—Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Rhode Island Association of Credit 
Men, 313 Gas Company Bldg., C. E. Austin, 
Jr., Mgr. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Greenville — Piedmont 
Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 210 Capers Bldg., 
A. N. Brunson, Jr., Mgr. 

TENNESSEE—Chattanooga—Adjustment Bureau 
ot the Chattanooga Association of Credit Men, 
809 Broad Street, J. H. McCallum, Mgr. 
Knoxville—Adjustment Bureau of the Knoxville 
Association of Credit Men, American National 
Bank Bldg., W. E. Bibee, Mgr. 
Memphis—Adjustment Bureau of the Memphis 
Association of Credit Men, P. O. Box 211, E.- 
N. Dietler. 


TEXAS—Dallas—North Texas Credit Interchange 
& Adjustment Bureau, Suite 725, Santa Fe 
Bldg., Vernor Hall, Mgr. 

El Paso—Adjustment Bureau of the Tri-State 
Association of Credit Men, 622 Caples Bldg., 
James Neeson, Mer. 

Houston— Adjustment the Houston 
Association of Credit Men, 315 First National 
Bank Bldg., Morris D. Meyer, Mgr. 

San Antonio—Adjustment Bureau of the San 
Antonio Association of Credit Men, 313 Alamo 
en Bank Bldg., Henry A. Hirschberg, 
Mer. 


Bureau of 


UTAH—Salt Lake City—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
1411 Walker Bank Bldg., T. O. Sheckell, Mgr. 


VIRGINIA—Lynchburg—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Lynchburg Association of Credit Men, 405 


Lynch Bldg., S. H. Wood, Mgr., Mrs. M. A. 
Blair, Asst. Mgr. 


Norfolk—Adjustment Bureau of the Norfolk- 
Tidewater Association of Credit Men (Branch 
Ofthce of Richmond Credit Interchange & Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc.), 1210 Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., Shelton N. Woodward. 
Richmond—Richmond Credit Interchange & 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 518 State & City 
Bank Bldg., J. P. Abernethy, Mgr. 


WASHINGTON-—Seattle—Adjustment Bureau of 
Seattle Merchants Association, 314 Colman 
Bldg., H. S. Gaunce, Mer. 


Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association, 718 
Realty Bldg., J. D. Meikle, Mgr. 
Tacoma—Wholesalers’ Association of 


Tacoma, 
802 Tacoma Bldg., E. B. 


Lung, Sec’y. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Central W. Va. 
Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 410 Union Bank 
Bldg., U. R. Hoffman, Mgr. 


Huntington—Tri-State Credit & Adjustment 
Bureau, 1200 First Huntington National Bank 
Bidg., E. V. Townshend, Mgr. 
Bluefield—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit & 
Adjustment Bureau, Bailey Bldg., R. W. New- 
ton, Mer. 

Charleston—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit & 
Adjustment Bureau, 406 Capital City Bk. Bldg., 
Lee H. Henkel, Mgr. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee — Adjustment Bureau 
of the Milwaukee Association of Credit Men, 
- Mayer Bldg., Jas. G. Romer, Executive 
Mer. 

Green Bay—Adjustment Bureau of the North- 
ern-Wisconsin Michigan Association of Credit 
Men, Kellogg National Bank Bldg., C. W. 
Shekey, Mer. 

Oshkosh—Adjustment Bureau of the Central 
Wisconsin Association of Credit Men, 76 Main 
St., C. D. Breon, Mgr. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON SER- 
VICES SEE OFFICIAL DIRECTORY OF 
ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 
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Progress for the man or woman in business is marked 

by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they de- 
pend essentially on a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 















The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will make advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 


logical step in their advancement. 

The Institute is a Department of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. Its educational 

work is carried on through two main channels—class room 

courses offered under the auspices of local credit associations in 

a number of cities, and correspondence courses conducted from 

the National Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. 





















Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the class room courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 


Those who are not able to attend class room courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 













Correspondence Courses "°w offered by the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit 


are two: Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The ma- 
terial in each. course consists of a text book, printed lecture as- 
signments, and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of 
the Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 
and Collections,” by David E, Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 










In the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 
Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 
American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University.) 



















Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will 
be announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are 
continuing their work toward the In- 
stitute’s certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered by 
educational institutions such as 
Columbia University and the 
University of Wiscon- 
sin. Apply direct to these 
institutions for full in- 
formation. 

















Dr. Frank A. Fai 
NaTIONAL INSTITUTE 
or Crevit Derr. 7. 
One Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


















Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
lowing courses: (Check course 
desired). 

“Rasic Economics” ( ) 

“Credits and Collections” ( ) 














Name... 








City ; in ewen see 






Street. 






Firm 








BETTER THAN A GOLF CUP— 
WORTH MORE THAN A TENNIS TROPHY — 
WIN A CERTIFICATE OF THE 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 





‘ing forward to it, remember that these courses will be of distinet 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


One Park Avenue 


IMPROVE YOUR EQUIPMENT FOR CREDIT WORK 


CREDIT MONTHLy 


Certificates [he National Institute of Credit Zives two 
: _ Certificates, the Junior and the Senior Cop. 
tificate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the following 300 hours of work. 


Credits and Collections.. 


Economics . $0 pease 
OL, 55030 cnbiseccunsotebeosnnncerske «+--.ee. 60 hours 
Accounting ree ee phos > tbbedecotens 60 hours 
Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and Invest- 
ment Credit bind ke adeaca Sin 60 hours 
Total apmhatn + cupiabmns bcenebeswedaedie seessees ses 300 hours 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have com. 
pleted the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate an 


300 additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in the 
following subjects: 


Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and Invest- 
ment Credit EE LS . 






_m 60 hours 
Principles of Business................. 30 hours 
Merchandising switsetts -.. 30 hours 
SO. i ME... + .. ccccancenddeewetecdeces -- 30 hours 
Business Barometrics - - 30 hours 
Business Law of Bankruptcy 30 hours 
Ry NG, . cane anes ockéuse es ceteceee 30 hours 
Foreign Trade and Foreign Credit................... --. 30 hours 
Credit Research... ..0....c0-s00 - 30 hours 

Total WN veudbes pbemucenstaeteciephe mn etieiwoe 300 hours 


Associates and Fellows in Credit Stall who 
ave een 


awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three years of 
practical credit experience become Associates of the National 
Institute of Credit. Students who have been awarded the Senior 
Certificate and who have had five years of practical credit ex- 
perience become (provided they are at least 25 years of age) 
Fellows of the National Institute of Credit. 


Organization The educational work of the Institute is 

under the direction of the Director of 
Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed of a 
board of four business educators and eight experienced credit 
men. The Committee on Credit Education of the National 
Association co-operates in establishing and maintaining local 
chapters. 


Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute course. 

Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand corner 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will receive 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describing 
the correspondence courses, and registration blanks. The 
courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is at cost. 
The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to help to 
produce. better credit men. 


Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, or look- 


value to you in any business. When new policies are to 
formed, modern business turns to the man who is thoroughly 
trained in the principles of credit, for the man who knows credit 
knows business. 


Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you full 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute help 
vou to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation stone 
of modern business. 


New York City 
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Once upon a time the roar of cannon, the racket of 
giant crackers featured every Fourth of July celebra- 
tion—and disaster, death and crippling injury featured 
the news on the following day. 


Celebrations there will be next month, throughout 
the land. But the part played by fireworks will be care- 
fully supervised in every home and every community 
where common-sense controls the activities of the day. 


What common-sense has done in this regard, it can 
do for your greater safety in the matter of fire. The 
North America Agent in your community can give 
you common-sense advice on the control of every 
fire hazard. 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 


Insurance Company rey i 
North America 


DELPHIA 


ee me ait 


] 


is. Co. of North Ameri 





Look for the 
RED ROYAL SHIEED 


ey LECTRICITY — largely re- 
CG sponsible for the present era 
of efficiency and luxury has 
given us the radio, X-ray and many 


other devices unknown to our fore- 
fathers. 


While increasing infinitely the com- 
forts and: well being of millions, 
this great force, has extended also 
the hazards attendant upon its use. 


But insurance, another ingenious 
contrivance’ of man, provides, for 
security in the full enjoyment of 
his achievements. 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN — 
William Mackintosh, Mgr. Milton Dargan, Mgr. Field & Cowles, Mgrs. Elwin W. Law, Mer. H. R. Burke, 





